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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank S. D. for his hint; the subject has been some ting 
under our notice. 


“ Sancho,” is “* Sancho” in name only ; the spirit, the wit of Cervantes 
are not to be found in his composition. 


W. L. B. has very much obliged us---his request shall be attended te 


We certainly have some of the sublimest poetry sent to us 
insertion: the following is an extract from a composition, which ow 
Correspondent entreats us to publish---assuring us that it is intended 
aid the cause of true religion. 


“ Many a tear was shed o'er his grave, 

Tears from the simple, and tears from the brave; 
Living, he scorn’d to be a slave, 

And dying, he died his soul to save. 


* And is he not happy? he must---he must, 
That's what I hope, and that’s what I trust; 
Throughout his life he was true and just, 

And o'er his tomb we have plac'd his bust.” 


We hope the letter sent to Deal, and the parcel to Portsmouth, wer 
received. If one moment could be spared from “ war's alarms,” we shool 
be highly gratified by a few lines. 


H. I. will scarcely suit us. 
** Moletes” shall be inserted in our next. 
“ Tim-tam” is a queer dog, but too vulgar. 


One thing we must address to all our Correspondents---Be ye re! 
in the field; communications sent after the 7th of the month, cannot 
certain of insertion. 


Witness Ourself, 


JON. OLDBUCK, the Younger. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF 


ROBERT BANKS JENKINSON, EARL OF LIVERPOOL, 


— er 


“ According to his virtue, let us use him 
With all respect.” SHAKSPEARE, 


Waew, afew months ago, we announced our intention of giving in 
the of the National Magazine brief Biographical Sketches of 
the leading Statesmen of whom Great Britain can at present boast, 
we did not anticipate that the Noble Premier would have been forced 
upon our attention so early, and in so painful a manner as it has 

Divine Providence should be the case. Within the memory 
of the present generation, few events have occurred more suddenly 
disarranging, or, as is at present anticipated, more seriously affecting, 
the domestic policy of the British Empire, than the unanticipated 
affliction which has befallen this worthy man.. The public voice, 
whilst it is unanimous in regretting the loss of his services, does not 
less certainly proclaim his manly and upright character---the unbend- 
ing honesty by which he has been distinguished---and the good 
sense and policy of the measures which have been promoted by his 
influence. We are persuaded that we shall be rendering an ac- 
ceptable service to our readers, by laying before them a short sketch 
of his public life. 

Robert Banks Jenkinson, son of Charles Jenkinson, and of the 
daughter of Governor Watts of Bengal, was born on the 7th of June, 
1770. His mother died a few months after his birth. At an early 
age he was sent to an academy at Parson’s Green, near Fulham; 
from whence, when thirteen years old, he was removed to the 
Charter House, At both of these schools he distinguished himself 
asa youth of uncommon ability; and when removed to Christ Church 
at Oxford, more than justified, by his proficiency there, the expecta- 
tions which had been entertained of him. His father, who on the 
2ist of August, 1786, was created Baron Hawkesbury, of Hawkes- 
bury in the County of Gloucester, was a man of superior attain- 
ments, and early marked out for his son a course of studies well 
suited to render him a proficient in public economy ; the abilities of 
the son aided the father’s intentions, and the youthful Jenkinson was 
voked up to as a promising Statesman. 

After leaving Christ Church, he travelled on the Continent for 
several years, and was at Paris at the first breaking out of the French 
revolution, The events he there witnessed, seem to have produced 
a same effect upon him as they did upon Mr. Huskisson, who also 
ri at Paris at that time—a determined hostility and aversion to 
tO the ment, and an attachment to rational freedom, as opposed 

¢ mild and chimerical notions of the abettors of French politics. 
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Upon his return to this country, in 1790, he was elected to gem 
in Parliament for the Borough of Rye, in Sussex. Being at that ting 
under age, he returned to the Continent until the next year, when be 
took his seat. On the 29th of February, 1792, he rose, for the fig 
time in the House of Commons, in opposition to some resolutj 
which were moved by Mr. Whitbread, condemnatory of the uke 
of Ministers, in interfering between Russia and the Ottoman Por, 
in a dispute concerning Oczakow and its district. In allusion to this 
maiden spééch, the Annual Register, for that year, remarks that 
“ the argument on the balance of pomes was discussed in a full and 
co manner, by the honorable Mr. Jenkinson, who addresed 
the house, for the first time in his life, in a style of elocution unusual 
in so young a man and $0 inexperfenced # speaker.” : 

rom this time Mr. Jenkinson became a constant and very um 
fal speaker, strenuously defending the policy of Mr. Pitt. Om th 
29d of April, 1703, we find him appointed to-be one of the commp 
sioners for the affairs of India, and in the year following he teceired 


the command of the Cinque Port Fencibles. : 


On the 25th of March, 1795, Mr. Jenkinson was martied te 
Theodosia Louisa, daughter of Frederick, Earl of Bristol and Bishop 
of Derry, and sister to the present Marquis of Bristol. In the follow 
ing year Lord Hawkesbury, the father of Mr. Jenkinson, was tals 
in the peerage to the dignity of Earl of Liverpool, whereapon Mr. 
Jenkinson became titular Lord Hawkesbury. 

In February, 1799, we find him appointed Master of the Mint, 
and on the accession of the Addington administration, in 1801,k 
received the Seals of Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 
chief object of this administration was to bring about a peace wit 
the French republic, and a negociation for that purpose was opened | 
early in the summer of 1801, between Lord Haw esbury aad M. 
Otto. After a correspondence of several months, preliminaries wert 
signed on the Ist of October, and a definitive treaty concluded # 
Amiens on the 25th of March following. That the treaty of Amtiem 
was one from which any glory resulted to Great Britain, may be faith 
doubted ; but under the circumstances in which the country wis the 
placed, a peace was absolutely necessary, and the ministry who hed 
accepted office in order to obtain it, had searcely any other aliemitin 
than to put an end to the war, in the best way they could, Te 
debates in Parliament upon the preliminaries, and afterwards ape 
the treaty, were extremely animated; and Lord Hawkesbuty 
several times called upon to defend the conduct of the adminis 
tion. His speeches upon all these occasions were bold, clear, ait 
statesmanlike ; not indeed adorned with much of the graces of lar 
ae meretricious and captivating beauty, which so of 

astray—bnit distinguished by Open manliness, and the 
and simplicity of detail, which, up to the present time, eontinve® 
form the peculiarities of his lordship’s oratory. 

The peace of Amiens was hailed by the people of England wit 
extraordinary demonstrations of jov; but the ambition and tyraney 
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rendered it but a short-lived truce. Lord Whitworth, 
the British ambassador, again left Paris on the t2th of May, 1803, 
after having been rsonally insulted by Buonaparte, whose whole 
conduct towards this country, since the conclusion of the treaty, was, 
as Lord Hawkesba expressed it, “ one continued series of aggres- 
siot, violence, and insult.” The Ministry of Great Britain were ex- 
ly desitous for the continuance of peace ; but concession from 
their was merely the foundation for further demands on the part of 
the Prench government—demands, which at length rose to such 
| , that to have complied with them, would have been the 
very depth of disgrace and national humiliation. Armaments were 
Ege in the ports of France and Holland to be employed against 
Q 


anata” Sea Re & 


d; and Buonaparte having determined upon war, was accu- 
ting his résources, in order to pour them up this eountry, imme- 
diately upon the issuing of a declaration of war. Under these cir- 
cumstances, his Majesty communicated with Parliament, and Lord 
Hawkesbury, in a most able speech, enumerated the various subjects 
of complaint against France. ‘ War,” as Lord Pelham observed, 
“had become inevitable; and it was a war in which the national 
spirit ought to be exerted in every way which would demonstrate to 
a proud and insolent foe, that while the people of England were not 
antiods for an opportunity of taking offence, they were sensibly alive 
to the least imputation of dishonor, and determined on punishing 
insults with most exemplary vengeance.” In the House of Lords an 
address of co-operation was agreed to by a majority of 142 against 
10; and in the House of Commons a similar address was sanctioned 
by $98 against 67, The raising of the militia and the embodyin 
volunteers, in order to protect the country against the threatene 
Mivasion, are still fresh in the memory of every one, and prove the 
cordiality with which the people at large supported the general mea- 
sures of the administration, But the talents of Mr. Addington were 
hot 80 much relied upon as those of Mr. Pitt; and the crisis at which 
public affairs had then arrived demanded the care of the most con- 
summate ability. Accordingly, in May, 1804, Mr. Pitt again tesumed 
helm, and in this administration Lord H awkesbury was appointed 
to the Secretaryship for the Home Department. 

In this situation his lordship continued until the death of Mr, 
on on the 23d of January, 1806. Upon that event his M ajesty offered 
ry SS of Premier to Lord Hawkesbury, but his lordship distrusted 
pt lity for that arduous post, and, refusing to co-operate with the 
‘hoa administration, retired from office, the King having pre- 
Ae Letpaege him the successor of Mr. Pitt, as Warden of the 
Cinque Ports, a situation which he holds for life. 

rd Hawkesbury continued out of office until the dissolution 
Coalition, in 1807, when he returned to the Secretaryship of 
phy sate “ “y mae +! LB rae vib irre 4 
» Upon the death of hi ’s father, he succeede 
tothe Burdon of Liverpoo ; 


compelled the Duke of Portland to retire in the year 1809 ; 
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and the disputes between Mr. Canning and Lord Castlereagh having 
rendered other changes necessary, Mr. Percival was appointed Fingt 
Lord of the Treasury, and Lord Liverpool was transferred from the 
home department, to that of the war and colonies. Early in 181}, 
the King having been again attacked with the mental malady under 
which he had Sefore laboured, the Prince of Wales was appointed 
ot, and it was fully anticipated that a change of Ministry would 
have been the immediate consequence; but his Royal Highness, with 
a consideration which cannot be too highly extolled, determined 
upon retaining all the Ministers then in office, being “‘ unwilling,” as 
he expressed himself, “to do a single act which might retard his 
father’s recovery.” This determination continued Lord Hawkesbury 
in his secretaryship until May, 1812, when the Prime Minister was 
most tragically taken from the world by the blow of an assassin, 
This event occasioned considerable confusion : unsuccessful overtures 
were made to Marquis Wellesley and Lords Grey and Grenville, and 
it was not until after the lapse of a month that Lord Liv 
the vacant post, which he has occupied from that time up 
to the period at which we write. ! 
The fifteen years during which Lord Liverpool has held the reins 
of government, have been years of no ordinary difficulty; andia 
estimating the merit of his administration, it is necessary to call to 
remembrance some of the circumstances in which the country bas 
been placed, during that period. He assumed the guidance at «time 
when we were still involved in that war which he had himself com- 
menced in 1803: he found the country exhausted by the effors 
which had been necessary in order to support so severe a contest= 
a contest, let it be remembered, in which the usurping and tyranuous 
Emperor of France was not our only enemy, but in which we, and 
Lord Liverpool for us, had to combat, even within the walls of Par 
liament, the most unprincipled opposition that ever disgraced the 
annals of our country. The existence of Great Britain, as an inde 
foonen! nation, was at stake. We, we alone, of all the nations 
urope, dared to assert our freedom, against an opponent who 
uncontrollable despotism enabled him to bring an almost countless 
force against all who presumed to deny his right to universal empire. 
The struggle was indeed tremendous, and much wisdom was requ 
to maintain the unequal fight; but amidst all our difficulties ther 
were men---men calling themselves patriots /---the whole businessa 
whose lives seemed to be, to Bede A our endeavours to preserve ot 
freedom---who aggravated our losses---misrepresented our victories 
inflamed the ignorant---alarmed the timid---deceived the well-meae 
ing, and by their demoniacal speciousness, cooled the ardour of som 
even of the very firmest amongst us. It is vain, it is foolish to 
such men Whigs---the Whigs of old loved their country, and wert 
too firmly attached to liberty to have acted thus; if they must har 
a distinguishing name, it ought to be one less honorable---one 
shall denote men who seek silk gowns and seats on the Treastf 
bench, even at the hazard of their country’s ruin. All these difficult 
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were overcome by Lord Liverpool and his 
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a hard-won but glorious peace, was obtained by thelt rset sere 
an 
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»y education, reading, and reflection, Her charities were. 
= unostentatious, and her religion fervent without bigotry, She 
was seriously ill for many months previous to her death. ‘ 
His lordship was married a second time on the 24th of Septem. 
ber, 1822, to Miss Chester, sister of Sir Robert Chester. His lon, 
ship is childless. ve 
In addition to the honors we have enumerated, we may alp 
mention, that his Majesty, on the conclusion of the war in 18) 
nominated him for his services a Knight of the Garter, and hes 
now one of the Knights Companions. 


tle 


THE HARP. 


Tus ‘harp, which long hath lain unstrung, 
Once more shall vibrate to thy praise, 
And notes, which late remained unsung, 
Shall swell again in lover’s-lays, 

And music o'er my senses steal, 

Tun’d by love,---inspir’d by thee, 

And, if thou hast a heart to feel, 

Ada, this harp shall plead for me. 


It shall be soft as maiden’s kiss, 

Sweet as thy all-persuading love ; 

Its theme shall be requited bliss, 

Or sadd'ning strains, for hearts that rove. 
Then listen, dearest, while it swells 

To sounds of love, and praise of thee ; 
Oh! had my harp, but balf thy spells, 
*Twould Ar the soul it woos for me. 


oe 


MODERN WITCHCRAFT. 


——o 


“I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must indite ; 
1 see a hand you cannot see, 
Which motions me to. write.” 
Panopy.on Tiexeun's Lucy's Basak 


Mu. Epitor, | 
May this commencement have the same.effect.on you that a sngit 
plum has on a spoiled child, pacify you; and if you will but put 
one of_your smiles, perbaps I may smile too—and then—but ne qui 
nimis, which means, ‘‘ we must not butter our muffins too much. = 
As noone can behold the reigning passions of the present day wi 
greater interest than myself, I have the vanity to imagine that yo 
willaceept a public attempt at doing a service to the rising geném 
tion, in developing the eae of Modern Witchcraft ; and [hat 
been led into treating upon this artful subject thus :—Callingup* 
an old friend in G—sv—or Square, I espied upon his table nam 
volume of some periodicals,—printed books at all times, and ata 
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events be subject to the inspection of the curious, (and there 
eerie of this class in the world) “ thinks I to myself,”—and 
my opinion remaining undisputed, (I was alone) J forthwith opened the 
work, and found it to be The National Magazine !—At this moment 
my friend entered, and seizing my hand, exclaimed, ‘“ Ah! Jack, 
how are you? how were you ?—and how will you be this petrifying 
season ?—fine day, but very cold; red noses; healthy, but not beau- 
tiful.” Then fixing his eyes vpon the work I held, whilst waiting to 
screw in a word edgeways, he added, ‘‘ ah! my boy, read that, read 
that, Multum in Parvo—Memoirs—Literature-—Collectanea--- Miss 
Pardoe---par dieu excellent;” then spinning round like a tetotum in 
the agonies of death, and extending his hand to a shelf, he cried 
out, “here, here's another, the old New Monthly, I take in both; 
this reminds me of Pindar’s works---clever---comical fellow--- 


J ian Tilson aii il 


oo Ss 


“ A pair of antlers his, he sits on thorns, 
And nothing sees but, Horns! Horns!! Horns!!!” 


all Campbell! Campbell!! Campbell!!!---fashion ---what’s in a 
name ?---answer, 3s. 6d. How much longer my loquacious “ West- 
ender” might have exercised his lungs, I know not; but a la Paul Pry, 
having ascertained the state of his tooth-ache, and popping the New 
Monthly into my pocket, I judged it the better course to leave my 
friend, as he found me, in absolute possession of his apartment, or 
(as he is a Parliament man), I ought to say, in ‘* possession of the 
house.” And now, Mr. Editor, you will ask for the sequel; it is this: 
On perusing your entertaining and instructive periodical, | found in 
the Collectanea, “ That the last witch burnt in Scotland met her 
fate in 1722.” The last witch! say you; that cannot be. One 
— and five years have passed away, but witchcraft still pre- 
8. 

In all ages (to be serious), from the earliest dawn of literature 
and historical intelligence, the practice of enchantment or witchcraft 
has been punished with very rigorous measures, and the greatest 
Awgivers of this nation, when investigating the nature and magnitude 
of crimes, did not seruple to enact, that enchantment and witchcraft 

d be in future deemed “ felony, without benefit of clergy ;” so 
ous were they to support, with becoming dignity, the character 
English nation, liberal in the reward of virtue, and terrific in 
ra ssa phe of vice; but whether from any defect in the law 
Fa or whether, after a few centuries are elapsed, words and facts 
ange their meaning and nature, I will not determine; yet, such is 
Unprecedented good fortune of the ladies of 1827, and such their 
nr ae with senators of the present day, that our modern legis- 
wave very sagely decided :—‘ Though, at a remote period, the 
oo ce of witchcraft cannot be denied, yet we cannot give credit 

wy modern instances of it.” May we not? If that be so, pray, 
omnis en, if it ever existed, when did it cease to be? Ourhistorians 
But, nt, and Only tell us, that it once existed, but is now no more. 


“i —— you will agree with me, that the system founded on 
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the abolition of witchcraft is too preposterous to be credited by any 
one in the possession of his eyes and ears, for it certainly, at present, 
exists in its ne plus ultra: this, 1 think, will be too obvious to 
when we contrast its former extent with its present state of perfection, 
Heretofore, it was practised by “ ancient females,” persons whomm 
would charitably imagine were only anxious to retaliate on their ene. 
mies for the many unreturned and unprovoked insults, which th 
‘had met with in early life. “ Blest age! but, ah! how different from 
our own!” They have now taught their daughters, girls of nineteen, 
the secret of enchantment, witchcraft, and provoking love. It istrue, 
they wear not the ome appearance of a witch on a broomstick, o 
an enchantress in a strea ed car, as formerly; they shine the bri 
gems in the opera, theatres, and Almacks (inthe West); they dono, 
as heretofore, exert their influence in drying up a cow's milk, 
making their neighbour's cattle run wild. No! the grand object of 
their fascination is man, and to him, and him only, their spells are 
confined! Of course, it follows, a fortiori, that their crimes are of» 
much the greater magnitude, as man is superior to the brute cre 
tion; yet, it seems, that the learned and ingentous Addison com 
sidered the penal laws, on this head, within the narrow confines of 
the statute; and, perhaps, imagined that the punishments for ned 
natural agency extended no farther than the ancient law has tak 
cognizance of: but can we imagine that this great man had sof 
forgot himself as not to remember, that a supernatural agent ea 
vary the form and manner of an action sine limite? No! the charge 
would be too palpable to support. The philosophy of his dy 
dictated, that witches and sorcerers were then no more; and, rather 
than act repugnant to the pinciples of the learned (who, when th 
investigation of a cause exceeds their penetration, too often denyit 
existence), ventured to assert, “ One cannot give credit to aay 
particular modern instatice of it.” 

No wonder, then, after the high authority of Mr. Addison, thal 
Modern Witchcraft should take such hasty strides to perfection; f 
who would dave to molest them under the covert of Addisow’ 
opinion? But, surely, Mr. Editor, a deviation only in the mannerd 
committing an offence, can never palliate the crime so far as totale 
it entirely away? its demerits must remain the same, notwithstanding 
the corroboration of Mr. Addison’s remarks by Judge Blackstone 
But, as I deviate so highly from those giants of literature, | must, f& 
the ws of my own honor, produce some modern instances 
witchcraft (how unpleasant soever the task), in order to validate #) 
assertion, that witchcraft has continued from the earliest ages tot 
present; or, at least, that, if it ever ceased, it has revived with ace® 
mulated vigour. Let me, then, ask whether the British belles doa# 
possess the charm of beauty, of loveliness, to excess? Grant met 
as a postulatum, and I enquire, whether any thing is more enchanlm 
than beauty; and who, that has been under the influence of it 
charm, has not been bewitched by it? Italienates the affectionsiN® 
A parent, and affixes them on astranger; often the author of 
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: , justice bias decreed it right to take away the life of 
Sn Uiect of enchantment as a pest to society; and all for 
this irresistible charm, this agency supernatural of female witchcraft. 
The number who die annually by it, in London, are to be found in 
the bills of mortality—from fifteen to forty-five! Ada’s glance 
bids numbers fall, she seems to be a heaven of richly luxuriant 
loveliness, on which mighty Jove himself might gaze with never- 
ending pleasure—fancy, then, a mortal’s chances with such a belle 

before his eyes ! he must be bewitched, irrevocably bewitched! 
Emma’s dimpled cheek hath sacrificed its thousands, and Maria’s 
blush can count its myriads slain! But I will do them justice, im- 
partial justice; some they wound merely to languish out a life of 
misery. Fevers, palpitations of the heart, consumptions, vertigos, 
junary madness, &e. &c. &c. owe their origin to bewitching beauty. 
The theatres and balls afford them the amplest opportunity for the 
communication of their charm, and I would that the consecrated roof, 
at least, might be proof against them; but, alas! how weak is devo- 
tion compared to the spell of loveliness! We are every where in 
danger, and to say truth, having myself escaped with a slight shock, 
I have secluded myself from society; and take the must scrupulous 
care never to be seen by any female, except my own servant, Molly 
Jones, who, previous to entering my service, was crowned with the 
wrinkles of sixty (certificate of baptism being produced in the regular 


way). 
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Thus safe from woman’s ‘witching eyes, 
And rosy lips, and bosom bland; 

I hear no more her tempting sighs, 
Which youth and feeling understand. 


Secure from kisses, each a spell 
To conjure up---I know not what ; 
I leave the scenes I lov’d so well, 
By all (save creditors) forgot. 
Secure from smiles, and they can move, 
Like Orpheus, mountains, sticks, and stones, 
I'll turn toxif I think of love) 
The gravy eyes of---Molly Jones. 
Yes, I will leave the giddy scene, 
The eyes, the eyes, of dazzling light ; 
Nor roam again o’er meadows green, 
Beneath the catch-cold night. 
And as I watch the chilling rays 
That shine from ev'ry star, 
I'll sing---ah | no, my singing days 
Are gone with my guitar, 
Gone, gone, gone, with my guitar. 


And now, Mr. Editor, I hope you are satisfied that witchcraft is 
hot nominal, but real; and that you will enact such laws as may be 
, Geemed requisite for its expulsion. If you would have my opinion, I 


locas that it be enacted, that, after a young. lady shall have 


pein. OF i youth, shé shall for ever afterwards wear a veil, on 
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I have only to add, that, should you refuse my request, I intend 
applying to Parliament this session for redress; and, look to it, Mp, 
Peel, in your revision of the law tablets, “* keep your eye upon the 
eorporal,” for, be assured, 


“ Something is rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
C, 


eigen = 


A STORM. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tis midnight; but the world, girt round by storms, 
Partakes no rest. Inquietude hath made 

Oar firmament his dwelling place, and Earth 

Lies restless as the Furies, round whose brows, 
Commingling with their tresses, serpents lurk’d. 
Hark how the tempest raves! The rumbling wind 
Puts forth its giant strength—the forests bend 
Before it as a people at the foot 

Of one proud Conqueror. Now, there’s a pause— 
A death-like pause—more solemn than the gust 
Of the loud wind, and in the distance now 

The gathering blast seems to collect its force, 

To pour upon the unresisting world. 

Swifter than swiftest steeds, the clouds fly past, 
As they were Mercy’s messengers, to tell 

Far distant regions of th’ approaching storm.--- 
All is prepar’d and, hark ! it comes! it comes! 
With maniac fury, as it would up-tear 

The world’s foundations, and the firm-fix'd globe 
Hurl from its ancient seat. Awake! Awake! 

Ye Citizens ! behold your boast, your pride,--- 
That glorious pile which, in your city rear’d, 
Proudly uptow'rs to Heav'n, shakes like a reed--- 
Again it totters! See, oh! see, it falls, 
With clang, and noise, terrific, but scarce heard, 
The tyrant wind doth so usurp men’s ears. 

Low lies the mighty !---but we dare not pause 

To breathe one sigh above the holy fane--- 

All nature and her powers are as at war, 

Or seiz'd with madness. That Almighty hand, 
Whose force hath kept the elements in awe, 

Must have releas’d its hold. The Moon hath sunk, 
And the o’erhanging clouds, murky and black, 
Seem like a funeral pall. In vain we look 
Abroad---around---above---doubt, dreadful doubt--- 
The Child of Darkness—-and her sister, Fear, 

Are all our company. Discordant sounds 

Of clash and clang---the clamor of distress--- 

The shriek of anguish and the cry of woe--- 

The bellow of the wind and of the waves, 

Which in their fury o'er the fertile plains, 

Dash their rude waters---these, and more than these, 
Come in harsh concert on my affrighted ear. 
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THE LAST DAY OF TERM. 


1st Gent. Whither away so fast ? 
@nd Gent. Oh, sir! God save you! 
Ev'n to the hall. SHAKSPEARE. 


«Lean refrain no longer,” said Matthew Leventhorpe, poring over 
an almanack, “ this is the last day of term, and no news yet from 
Lawyer Mucklecharge! Susan, send and take an outside place by 
the stage to London.” 

« Outside, father, surely!” exclaimed a pretty looking girl, who 
was placing the breakfast upon the table, “ surely you will not go 
outside such a day as this?’ Why, the water in my bed-room was 
frozen quite hard this morning.” 

“ Ah, Susan, dear!” rejoined her father, “ it does not signify : 

frost or rain, [ must take the outside. The law—the law, girl, will 
not allow me to travel inside.” ! 
Susan knew it was in vain to contend, and therefore taking up 
the shillings which her father threw upon the table, as a deposit for 
the fare, she withdrew from the room, and putting on her bonnet, 
herself tripped in a moment to the coach-office, and made an arrange- 
ment, by which her father, upon the arrival of the coach, was to be 
informed that the outside was full, and was therefore to ride inside at 
the outside price---she herself paying the difference of the fare. 

Matters being thus settled, the old man was soon in possession 
of his seat in the coach, and mid-day brought him near to Lincoln’s 
Inn, where are the chambers of Mr. Mucklecharge, attorney-at-law 
and solicitor, a man in his own conceit of exceeding potency, and 
one whose dignity would be sorely grieved if all letters were not 
addressed to him as“ Andrew Mucklecharge, Esq. &c. &c. &c.” A 
more contemptible fellow is not to be found in the whole list of 
attornies, and, God knows, that is saying a great deal for a man. 

Leventhorpe paced up the well-known staircase, and gave his 
humble tap at the outer door, the latch of which was immediately 

fawn upwards by means of a string connecting it with the office, 
and a voice invited him to “ Come in.” The dapper young gentle- 
men who have the honor to call Mr. Mucklecharge, master, or 
governor, as that insignificant race of beings, the attornies’ clerks, 

= principal rogue of the establishment, were standing before 

“i talking in the way that such poor things do talk. The entry 

A ga somewhat discomposed them, and they therefore 
_ found him, proclaiming that Mr. Mucklecharge was at 
estminster---that being the last day of Term; and that if Leven- 
» = pep to see him, Westminster was the only place at which 
ee uld be found. To Westminster, therefore, the poor client bent 
ie and soon found himself at the great entrance of that noblest 
nowle structures, Westminster Hall. 
dune last day of Term” is a busy and important one, and crowds of 
»Care-worn, anxious-looking beings, with thread-bare coats, dirty 
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shirts, and unblacked boots, are always to be seen loitering about th 
hall ; some comparing notes, and consulting with their fellow-miserable, 
as to the merits of their causes, and the time of their duration; othe, 
in confidential communication with lawyers and lawyers’ clerks, hold 
them by the button-hole, and vehemently explaining a variety of cip. 
cumstances not in the most remote degree connected with the try 
points to be decided ; to all which, the man of business is merely 
replying in a careless indifferent tone, “* Ah! yes, I know all thay’ 
or, “ I have heard you say so fifty times before.”  Flitting abon 
amongst these throngs may be seen also the shabby-genteel, pig-tailed 
gentry, with papers and red-tapes sticking out at their pocket-holes— 
men who anluaveler to look as if they were busy, but who in reality 
are employed by the attornies to bring stray clients to their folds— 
fellows who resemble leeches in other eT besides the blackness 
of their outward appearance. Another class about as respectable a 
the last, are sneaking, dirty-looking scoundrels, who hold little slipg 
of paper in their hands, and accost you with the enquiry, “ Do you 
want bail, sir?” These, who are called men-of-straw, to signify how 
entirely they are destitute of property, hire themselves out as bail, 
and will undertake for, and many of them, if properly paid, will 
swear themselves to be possessed of property to—any amount you 
lease. To all these may be added, young barristers skipping along 
rom Court to Court, with papers under their arms, tied up as if they 
were briefs, and with a wondrous deal of wisdom in—their wigs, The 
enumeration will be complete if we mention the barristers and 
attornies who really have business there, and some few idlers, who, 
like myself, traverse the Hall occasionally out of curiosity. 

Leventhorpe, in his search for Mr. Mucklecharge, first directed 
his attention to the Court of King’s Bench, which he discovered after 
opening we know not how many doors, and winding through « 
worse than Cretan Labyrinth of passages. At the time of his entry, 
a melancholy-looking, thin, pale-faced, man, with prominent, hard 
features, and a slight convulsive movement on one side of bis face, 
was making a cool, sarcastic speech, and endeavouring, with grett 
gravity and apparent sincerity, 

** To make the worse appear the better reason.” 

His cause was a bad one, and the Chief Justice, whose quicknes 
immediately detected the weak points, was continually interrupt 
him—it being “ the last day of Term,” and a great deal of business 
to get through—with “ buts” and * ifs.” Still the advocate pr 
until he had gone through all his statements, uninfluenced by the hints 
of the Judges, and unabashed by their covert reproofs. ‘Thank God!” 
exclaimed Leventhorpe, ‘‘ my cause is a good one; but, if it were ® 
bad cause, I would have that man for my counsellor—pray, sir, who 
is that lawyer?” “ That is Mr. Brougham.” “ Indeed! that Mr. 
Brougham, the parliament-man! Bless us, what an ugly man he is!” 

The next who rose was of a very different appearance—rou 
pursy, florid, with sparkling eyes, and placid, good-humored, cout 
tenance; always smiling, and peering out of his little eyes with a look 
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ive of a perfect reliance on his cause, and is if he laughed at 
the idea of thete being any opposition to him. His address was 
easy although not fluent, and was spoken in a soft conversational sort 
of manner, eminently calculated to inspire confidence in the speaker 
“ That is another good man for a bad cause,” thought Leventhor 
“ pray, sir, who is that?” “ That is Mr. Scarlett,” was the re > ; 
The third who started up was a portly-looking man, with a cae 
sallow complexion, and rather dull, heavy, appearance—his vies 
extremely harsh and husky, grating upon the ear, and his utterance 
¢0 thick that what he said could scarcely be understood by those who 
are not accustomed to his mode of speaking. At first, Leventhor 
thought him a very disagreeable, unpleasant person; but he a 
became interested in his speech, and the effect of his manner was 
lost. The object of his discourse was to show that Mr Scarlett ss 
all wropg, and in doing this he quoted so many authorities and a 
duced 80 many books, to testify upon the point, that Mr S Ww abe 
beaten out of the field. “ Zownds!” thought Leventhorpe, ae 
aqueer-looking chap, but I shouldn’t like to have him ? rai yn 
ree) sir, who My that?” “ That is Mr. Marryat,” was ab Yosly 
é€ 8 a very ZOO awyer.” : ‘pty » 
By this time, Leventhorpe had inspec 
Court, but Mr. Méskiochargs was not eet “ a in the 
threaded the mazes of the surrounding assages, and in Bb 
the Hall to another Court of smaller tisinhehond ee, SE if 
appearance, But what was wanting in the Court was all foolied “a 
the presiding Judge—in himself, every thing that “) blest, ied by 
and venerable. There he sat, not as in the othe Ci a ah nan i 
were several Judges, but alone, measurin foseren: cane i te — 
A prosy mumbler was addressing thy in c sseuiitidenkitone. 
so upright like a private on try with hie nade babind 
sick, whick » ned ah ae “mn no . animation than a walking- 
Judge—it was the Lord Cena cellonsodan back imthin'stms, thee rhe 
and contemplative, but his huge overhanging b am ei chiel ode. 
ws a solemnity and sternness of ‘densleen his onsen eats 
sealant coferisce he si non et abate Bo denen by 
Leventhorpe wonderfull fe thee around him, all interested 
and, with a weak sie ehdia vi — and when he leant forward, 
manner far more impressive th sik pai irae se 
could not help thinking, I ho “ words can describe, Leventhorpe 
Ai Gily mément he ‘a 12 my cause may be tried before you.” 
out of court « spied Mr. Mucklecharge making his wa 
bo urt; Leventhorpe followed, and ee ae 
Ha! Mr. Leventhorpe, is that ” pala with bim. 
Lord Chancellor, eh a a _ 2 What, been into see the old 
now, Mr. Mu cklecharge—” good old man, I’ll vouch for it. But 
*Hal” sai 
you brought me my fifty pon tet o rag my sweetheart, eh? Have 
+ | . 
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“ Fifty pounds!” echoed Leventhorpe, “‘ Your fifty pounds!” 

“Ha! didn’t I write to you for fifty pounds, eh?” 

“« Sir,” said Leventhorpe, ‘* 1 never received any such letter,” 

“ Well,” said Qui Tam, “ Lifttended to do it—that’s all the sams 
thing. I want fifty pounds on account, eh?” 

“Why, Mr. Mucklecharge,” said Leventhorpe, t you have had 
two hundred already.” 

‘| know it---1 know it---but it’s a very expensive suit.-. 
outlay---counsel’s fees---I have just paid nine shillings for court fees, » 
you'll let me have it by return of post, eh? Take care you do---goo4 
morning---give me a look in sometime when you come to town, eh? 

“ Sir, sir,” exclaimed Leventhorpe, detaining the precipita 
attorney, ‘‘ but I came up to-day on purpose to enquire how my 
cause is going on?” 

“« Now, my dear fellow,” exclaimed the professional yentleman, 
atting his client familiarly on the shoulder, “ do be patient, and 
eave that to me. If I were to meddle with farming, you would think 

me a great fool; now pray don’t you meddle with legal matters, eb” 

‘* T wish,” said the poor plaintiff sorrowfully, ‘* I wish you never 
had advised me otherwise.” 

“Oh, you entirely mistake me,” rejoined Mr. Six-and-Eight 
pence, “ I mean don’t meddle with the conduct of the suit---your 
suitis avery good suit---a famous suit---] would’nt wish to havea bet- 
ter suit in my office; but we must go on smoothly and pleasantly 
with it, eh ? Then you'll send me the fifty pounds, eh?” 

“ Sir, I wouldn’t scruple to send you fifty more than that, if the 
cause could by that means be brought to an end speedily.” 

“« Fifty more!” exclaimed Latitat, his eyes brightening up, and 
he himself fixed as an anchor, immediately---“ well, I dare say we 
shall want fifty more before long, therefore you may as-well send it 
at once, eh? Then I shall expect a hundred on Wednesday morning, 
eh? Good morning to you,” and off he marched down the Hall 
“ But, sir, sir,” said Leventhorpe, ‘“ can you not tell me when itis 
likely to be settled? I really can’t send you a hundred pounds.” 

“ Not send a hundred! you not send a hundred, eh? Pooh!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Capias, pretending to smile, “ that’s all nonsense, @ 
rich man like you, pooh! I shall expect a hundred!” 

** But when will the cause be ended 2?” 

“Ended, eh? Why it is not more than four years since it was 
begun. See, do you see that man with the wig, eh ? That's the Solicitor 
General---Tindal---famous lawyer---but queer. looking fellow, eh!” 
and then running off, he seized hold of a man who was standing 
near them, exclaiming, “ Ah! Mr. Pepperweight, how do you do, eh’ 
Good morning, Mr. Leventhorpe; I shall go on with your causes 
quickly as possible; but I shall expect the hundred on Wednesday, 
eh? The hundred you know. 

“* But you shan’t have it, though, I am thinking ;”---and thes 
muttering to himself, the unfortunate litigant retraced his steps 
towards the coach-office, in order to secure a place for his return. 

Maurice Pens. 
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had > d No. IV. 

Teal Jouy Duns, surnamed Scovus, an eminent scholastic divine, who 
$0 fourished in the latter end of the thirteenth, and beginning of the 
00d fourteenth, century, was born near Alnwick, in Northumberland. 


h? When a youth, he joined himself to the Minorite Friars of Newcastle ; 
and, being sent by.them to Oxford, was admitted into Merton 


Dy College, of which, in due-time, he became fellow. Upon the removal 
i of William Varron from Oxford to Paris, in 1301, Duns Scotus was 
an, chosen to supply his place in the theological chair. After he had 
and lectured three years at Oxford, he was called, in 1304, to Paris, where 
ink he was honored with the degrees first of Bachelor and then of Doctor 
is in Divinity. Ata meeting of the Monks of his order at Tholouse, in 
ver ME 1307, he was created Regent; and, about the same time, was 
placed at the head of the theological schools at Paris. Here he is 

ht. affirmed to have first broached the doctrine of the immaculate con- 
uur J ception of the Virgin Mary, and to have supported his position by 
et: two hundred arguments. In the year 1308, Duns Scotus was or- 
tly dered by Gonsalvo, the general of the Minorites, to remove to Cologne, 
 &B onthe road to which he was met in solemn pomp, and conducted 
he thither by the whole body of the citizens. Not long after his arrival 


_ inthis city, he was seized with apoplexy, which carried him off, on 
od Mm the 8th of November, 1308, in the forty-third year of his age. There 


- isa melancholy story related concerning the mode of his death, which 
‘it is, that when he fell down of his apoplexy, he was immediately 
g, | ‘mlerred as dead; but that afterwards coming to his senses, he lan- 
ha guished in a most miserable manner in his coffin, beating his head 
i and hands against its sides until he died in good earnest. 

_Itmay not be unamusing to recite an example of the extravagant 
’ praises that have been bestowed upon Duns Scotus by his followers. 
a & “He was so consummate a philosopher, that he could have been the 


‘ventor of philosophy, if it had not before existed. His knowledge 
ofall the mysteries of religion, was so profound and perfect, that it 
s Was rather intuitive certainly than belief. He described the divine 
+ Be “ature, as if he had seen God; the attributes of celestial spirits, as if 
¢had been an angel; the felicities of a future state, as if he had 


: enjoyed them; and the ways of providence, as if he had penetrated 
’ into all its secrets. He wrote so many books, that one man is hardly 
; able to read them; and no oneman is able to understand them. He 
’ would have written more, if he had composed with less care and ac- 

“a Such was our immortal Scotus, the most ingenious, acute, 
; and subtile of all the sons of men*.” A list of his works may be seen 
; in Henry Wharton’s Appendix to Cave’s “ Historia Literaria.” 


* Henry's History of Great Britain, vol. iv. p. 454. 
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Ropent or Brunne flourished in the early part of the foy. 
teenth century. This poet issaid to have been a canon of Brunge ¢, 
Bourne, near Depyng, in Lincolnshire, whence the name by whig 
he is usually called, his real name being Robert Mannyng. ‘ 
his many works is a metrical translation of a “ Manuel des Peche;* 
or a ** Handlyng of Sinne,” the beginning of which states it to have 
been commenced in 1303. 


“ Dane Felyp was mayster of tyme, 
That y began thys Englysh ryme. 
The yere of grace fy! than to be, 

A thousynd thre hundred and thre.” 


From this work we have selected the following short extract jp 
praise of good women :— 


“ Nothing is to man so dere 
As womany’s love in goode manere. 
A goode woman is manny’s blyss, 
Wher her love ryght and stedfast ys. 
Ther ys no solace under hevene, 
Of all that a man may nevene, (name) 
That shuld a man so moche glew, (delight ) 
As a goode woman that loveth trew : 
Ne derer is none yn Goddys hurde, (family ) 
Than a chaste woman with lovely wurde.” 


Ricnarpv Roiie.—Towards the middle of the fourteenth cep- 
tury, we find a valuable writer, both in poetry and prose, in Richard 
Rolle of the order of St. Augustine, often called the Hermit o 
Hampole, and simply Richard Hampole. From his numerous works 
we have selected two specimens. The first is from the ‘ Twelw 
Profits of Tribulation :” 


-—— “ The seveynth profit of tribulation is, that it spredith abred, or opynth thy 
hert to receyve the grace of God. For God with many strokys of the hammer spreded 
abred a pece of golde, or of silver, to make a vessel for to put in wyne or precyow 
liquore. And considre as the more precious metalle is more ductible or obeynge® 
the strokes of the goldsmythe; so the more precious and meke herte is more paciewt 
in tribulation. And allethough the sharp stroke of tribulation tormenteth the, yet cow 
forth the: for the goldsmythe, Alle-myghty God, holdeth the hammer of tribulate 


in his hand, and knoweth full welle what thou maiste suffir, and mesurith by 
smytynge after the frele nature.” 


The following versification and description of the poet's heaves, 
from the long poem entitled the “ Prikke of Conscience,” express 


written for those only who could understand English, are certainly 
pleasing : - 
* Ther is lyf without ony deth, 
And ther is youthe without ony elde, 
And ther is alle manner welthe to welde : 
And ther is reste without ony travaille ;— 
And ther is pees without ony strife, 
And ther is alle manner lykynge of lyf: 
And ther is bright somer ever to see, 
And ther is nevere wynter in that countre :--- 
And ther is more worship and honour 
Than ever hadde kynge other emperour. 
And ther is gret melodee of aungele’s songe, 
And ther is preysing him amonge. 
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And ther is alle manner frendshipe that may be, 
And ther is ever perfect love and charite : 

And ther is wisdom without folye, 

And ther is honestye without vileyne. 

All these a man may joyes of hevene calle ; 

And yet the most soveryn joye of alle, 

Is the sight of Godde’s bright face, 

In wham resteth alle manere grace.”’ 


Joun Gower is entitled to a place among English writers only 
relatively to the time in which he lived, for though well furnished 
with learning and a successful cultivation of his native language, he 
has not the least pretensions to genius or invention. He was born in 
the year 1320, ind educated for the law, in which profession he made 
so favorable a figure, that he was appuinted Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. He appears to have been very fond of writing, and laments 
that by the failure of his sight he was compelled to lay aside his pen. 
He died in the year 1402. Gower was the author of three volumes 
entitled “ Speculum Meditantis,” “‘ Vox Clamantis,” and ‘* Confessie 
“ Amantis:” of these, the first is a moral tract, and relates to con- 
jugal duties: the second is a metrical chronicle concerning the in- 
surrection of the people under Richard II. in elegaic verse: the third, 
or “ Lover's Confession,” relates to the morals and metaphysics of 
love. The following gem is a specimen of his fancy in describing 
the feelings of a lover, in which he approaches the tender gallantry 
of Petrarch, and to which the description of Milton’s music, that 
“takes the prisoned soul and laps it in Elysium,” is akin*. 


‘* As the windes of the south 
Ben most of alle debonaire : 
So whan hir liste to speke faire, 
The vertue of hir goodly speche 
Is verily myn hertes leche. 
And if it so befalle among, 
That she carol upon a song, 
Whan [ it hear I am so fedd, 
That I am fro miself so ledd 
As though I were in Paradis ; 
For certes as to myn avis, 

. Whan I heare of her voice the steven, 

Me thinketh it is a blisse of heven.”’ 


— Joun Wick.irre,—About this period was the celebrated Wick- 
life the earliest reformer of religion from Popery. He was born in 
Yorkshire, in 1324, in a parish from which he takes his name. It 
pe far exceed our limits were we to go into the particulars of his 
Pe ay life; history has faithfully recorded them, and such of our 
find ers rs may desire to know more of this extraordinary man, will 
re laate . amusement and instruction in the perusal. He died on 
pr ° ay of December, 1384. His most effectual attack on the 
rh; pion of religion was his translation of the Bible into English. 

'$ occupied many of the latter years of his life, and remains a 


* Dr. Johnson's History of the English Language. 
Z2nN2 
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valuable relic of the age in which it was performed, and a permanent 
memorial of the talents and industry of the person by whom it was 
accomplished. By way of preparation for his Bible, he published 
treatise “‘ Of the Truth of the Scripture,” in which, as well as ing 
prologue or preface to his translation, he held, long before any of 
our other bal or advocates for the sufficiency of Scripture, 
that this is the law of Christ and the faith of the Church: that ajj 
truth is contained in it, and that every disputation which has not its 
origin thence, is profane. 

“ The truth of the faith,” says he “ shines the more by how much the more its 
known ; nor are those heretics to be heard who fancy that seculars ought not to know the 
law of God, but that it is sufficient for them to know what priests and prelates tell thew 
by word of mouth: for the Scripture is the faith of the church, and the more it is knows 
in an orthodox sense, the better: therefore, as secular men ought to know the faith, soit 
is to be taught men in whatsoever language is best known to them. Besides, since the 
truth of the faith is clearer and more exact in the Scripture than the priests know how 
express it, it seems useful that the faithful should themselves search out and discover 
the sense of the faith, by having the Scriptures in a language which they understand. 
The laws which the prelates make are not to be received as matter of faith, nor are we 


to believe their words or discourses any farther, or otherwise, than they are founded 
the Scripture.”’ 


Of the general character of Wickliffe, it is said that he was 
confessedly learned of his age, and wasan acute reasoner. In short, 
notwithstanding certain errors and imperfections, he may be regarded 
as a person of extraordinary merit and qualifications, who is entitled 
to honorable remembrance from every foe to ecclesiastical tyranny 
and imposture. 


Georrrey Craucer, the father of our English poets, and the 
first great improver and reformer of our language, was born 
London in the second year of Edward IIL. A.D. 1328. He appear 
to have been educated at both the Universities. After visiting s- 
veral foreign countries for his improvement, he became a student of 
law in the Inner Temple. He relinquished this pursuit to try his 
fortune at Court, and about the year 1359, obtained the honorable 
place of page to Edward III.; in which station he gave such satis 
faction, that his master bestowed on him many marks of royal favor. 
He was next compelled to go abroad, in order to avoid the resent- 
ment of the clergy for having espoused the cause of Wickliffe, where 
he spent the whole of his estate in supporting himself and his fellow 
exiles. He returned privately to England, but was taken and com- 
mitted to prison, from which he was not released till he had disclosed 
the secrets of his party. He next retired to Woodstock, and by the 
exertions of his riente, who recovered their influence at Court, 
obtained several grants from the Crown, which enabled him to spend 
the latter days of his life in ease and plenty. He died on the 25th 
of October, 1400, in the full possession of that high reputation which 
his writings had deservedly acquired, and was buried in Westminstet 
Abbey, in the great south cross aisle. 


The following Sonnet or Ode, which he is said to have composé 
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io hi agonies, plainly proves that his senses were perfectly 
yas. eo a facu ties of his mind not in the least impaired. It 
well deserves a place here, as well for the beauty of the piece, as for 
the extraordinary occasion on which it was written*, 

“ GODE COUNSAILE OF CHAUCER. 


« Flie fro the prese, and dwell with sothfastnesse, 
Suffice unto thy gode though it be small, 
For horde hath hate and climbyng tikilnesse 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent ore all. 
Savour no more then The behoven shall, 
Rede well thyself, that other folks canst rede, 
And trouth The shall deliver ; it is no drede. 


“ Paine the not eche crokid to redresse, 
In trust of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete rest standeth in litil businesse, 
Bewara allso to spurre again a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a croeke with a walle, 
Demith thyself that demist others’ dede, 
And trouthe The shall deliver ; it is no drede. 


“ That The is sent receve in buxomenesse ; 
The wrastlyng of this world askith a falle, 
Here is no home, here is but wildirnesse, 
For the pilgrim forthe o best out of thy stalle, 
Loke upon high, and thank thy God of alle ; 
Weivith thy luste and let thy ghost The lede, 
And trouthe The shall deliver ; it is no drede.”’ 

Of the various works produced by Chaucer, the most consider- 
able and celebrated is his “‘ Canterbury Tales.” The scheme of this 
work is, in every respect, very extraordinary, and of so vast an extent, 
that, at first sight, one wath be apt to pronounce it to be absolutely 
impracticable, from a persuasion that it must surpass the power of 
any single mind to paint the different lineaments, and call out to view 
the various faculties of every mind. Chaucer pretends, that intend- 
ing to pay his devotions to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at 
Canterbury, he set up his horse at the Tabard Inn, in Southwark: 
that he found, in the inn, a number of pilgrims, who severally pro- 
posed the same journey; and that they all agreed to sup together, 
and to set out the next morning in the same party. The supper 
being finished, the landlord, a fellow of sense and drollery, con- 
— to his character and calling, makes them this agreeable 
proposal: that, to divert them on their journey, each of them should 
" obliged to tell two stories; one going, the other coming back; and 
Hy baer in the judgment of the company, should succeed best 
Ai of tale-telling, by way of recompense at their return to his 

H, should be entitled to a good supper at the common cost; which 
— being assented to, he promises to be their governor and 
_ mi These tales are various in their subject, heroical and 
obit satirical, humorous, and moral; and the prologue by 

they are introduced, is one of the most curious memorials of 


. : 
“ as Pn in the Cotton Library, Oruo. A. xviil. this title is inserted: “ A 
made by Girrrey CHaveyer, upon his dethe bedde, lying in his grete anguysse.” 
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the age. It contains a description of all the persons forming the 
company, among whom are individuals of the most remarkable 
character, both male and female, of which society is composed, 
These are delineated with a strength and precision that can scarcely 
be surpassed, and form a groupe highly interesting to the observer of 
human nature; in short, » exhibit a review of the private life of 
the fourtenth century *. 

The following short extracts from the prologue to these tales, 
will shew to what degree of perfection the language had attained 
during the period in which Chaucer flourished. 


* Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of Marche hath perced to the rote, 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour, 
Of whiche vertue engendred is ihe flour ; 
Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe 
The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne, 
And smale foules maken melodie, 
That slepen alle night with open eye, 
So priketh hem nature in hir corages ; 
Than longen folk to gen on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seken strange strondes, 
To serve halwes couthe in sondry londes ; 
And specially, from every shires’ ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende, 
The holy blissful martyr for to seke, 
That hem hath holpen, whan that they were seke. 


Befelle, that in that seson on a day, 

In Southwark at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devoute corage, 

At night was come into that hostelrie 
Well nine and twenty in a compagnie 

Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 

In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle, 
That toward Canterbury wolden ride, 

The chambres and the stables weren wide, 
And wel we weren esed atte beste. 


* And shortly whan the sonne was gone to reste, 
So hadde I spoken with hem everich one, 
That I was hir felawship anon, 
And made forward erly for to rise, 
To take oure way ther as I you devise. 


“ But natheless, while I have time and space, 
Or that I forther in this tale pace, 
Me thinketh it accordant to reson 
To tellen you alle the condition 
Of eche of hem, so as it semed me, 
And whiche they weren, and of what degree : 
And eke in what araie that they were inne: 
And at a Knight than wol I first beginne.”’ 


* See Dryden's preface to his Fables, which contains some excellent critical remarks 
on the * Canterbury Tales.” 
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THE KNIGHT. 


« A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie, 
Trouthe and honour, fredom and curtesie. 
Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre, 
And therto hadde he ridden no man ferre, 
As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 
And ever honoured for his worthinesse. \ 


d At Alisandre he was whan it was wonne, 
Ful often time he hadde the bord begonne 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce, 

In Lettowe had he reysed and in Ruce. 

No cristen man so ofte of his degre, 

In Gernade at the siege eke hadde he be, 

Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes was he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were woune ; and in the Grete see 
At many a noble armee hadde he be ; 

And foughten for our faithe at Tramissene 

In listes threes, and ay slain his fo. 


“ This ilke worthy Knighte hadde been also 
Sometime with the lord of Palatie. 
Agen another hethen in Turkie : 
And evermore he hadde a soverine pris ; 
And though that he was worthy he was wise, 
And of his port as meke as is a mayde, 
He never yet no vilanie ne sayde. 
In alle his lif, unto no manere wight, 
He was a veray parfit gentil Knight :— 

“ But for to tellen you of his araie, 
His hors was good, but he was not gaie. 
Of fustian he wered a gripon, 
Alle besmattered with his habergeon, 
For he was late ycome fro his viage, 
And wente for to don his pilgrimage.’ 


ON MARKIAGE. 


“ Right wele of learned Clerkes it is said, 
That womanhood for mannes’ use is made. 
But naughty man liketh not one or so--- 
He lusteth aye unthriftily for mo; 
And whom he whilome cherished---whan tied 
By holy church, he cannot her abide. 
Like to a dog, which lighteth of a bone, 
His tail he waggeth, glad thereof y grown; 
But thilke same bone, if to his tail thou tye, 
Pardie, he fearing it away doth fly.” 

Chaucer may, with great justice, be called the father of English 
rai and, perhaps, the prince of it; for, excepting the unavoidable 
ne 7 - language, his works have still all the beauties that can be 
erie or, or expected, in every kind of composition. His works 
mat merous, his fame ranks high as an original poet, and his 

mary oe less conspicuous as a translator and imitator from the 
re ~ Italian writers. He enriched his native language by new 
a of diction and versification; but there is nothing in which be 
re excels his contemporaries, than in possessing the true poetical 
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character, of which they are almost wholly destitute. It would dray 
this article into too great a length, were we to give an account of the 
various editions of Chaucer's works since that first printed by 
Caxton : of the more modern ones, it may not be amiss to remark, 
that by far the best is that published by, Mr. Tyrwhitt, in 1775, ip 
four volumes, crown octavo; to which was added, in 1778, a fifth 
volume, containing a glossary. Prefixed to the fourth volume, is ay 
“ Essay on the Language and Versification of Chaucer.” This 
Essay is peculiarly interesting and curious, and throws much light on 
the literature of this country, both antecedent to, and at, the time ip 
which Chaucer lived. It shews also very satisfactorily, in Opposition 
to the ill-grounded censures of Verstegan and Skinner, that the cor. 
ruption (or improvement) of the English language, by a mixture of 
French, was not originally owing to Chaucer, but was occasioned by 
the long prevalency of the French language in this country before 
his time: that language having, at the time of the Conquest, been 
introduced into the Court of England, and from thence among the 
people®. T. H. K, 


pe 
RETROSPECTION, 


Wuen last, dear maid, I said,---‘‘ adieu,” 
You paus’d, and fault'ring cried,---‘t oh never,” 
And both our souls (to feeling true) 
Did beat, as though they could not sever ; 
Oh! why, my Ada, were we taught 
To feel the glowing thrills of heaven, 
To cherish every pleasing thought, 
And all the joys,---at last forbidden? 
Days,---weeks,---and months,---too happy days, 
Delightful weeks, and months of pleasure, 
Why did ye promise, (’midst delays) 
Of joys that were to have no measure ? 
Why did ye cheat these doating eyes, 
In those endear'd---departing hours, 
And wither, by Aflliction’s sighs, 
Hope’s early cherish'd,---fated flowers? 
And if deceived, why dost thou bring 
Those sacred hours once more to light? 
Why wake again the dulcet string, 
On themes of many a past delight ? 
For when I spoke my fond adieu, 
I felt the sentence past, for ever,--- 
Although our souls (to feeling true) 
Still beat, as though they could not sever. 
‘Tis not to wake thy heart to woe, 
Or wound thee with a moarnful lay, 
Pity,---is all thou canst bestow, — 
"Tis all I ask,~-for this I pray. 
Speak, and I'll answer thee with tears, 
Forbear to chide,---I claim thy sorrow ; 
Forgive, dear maid, these anxious fears, 
Since fate decrees we part,---to morrow ! C, 
* See Warton’s History of English Poetry, vols. i. and ji.---Speght’s Life ¢ 
Chaucer in Stowe’s Survey of London ; and the Biographia Britannica. 
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COLLECTANEA,—No. IV. 


“ We endeavour by variety to adapt some things to one reader, some to another, 
and a few perhaps to every taste. PLINY. 


52. Viraruss or THE Hers Dirrany.—‘‘ The goats of Candy 
when they be shot into the body with arrows or darts, fall to eat the 
herb Dictamus, and thereby thrust them out, and make them fall off 
with great facility.” Pluturch’s Morals, by Holland, p.793. The same 
fact is likewise related by*Aristotle. Hist. An. ix. 8; Theophrastus, ix, 
16; Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii. and Virgil, Ain. xii. 411. 

Besides this, the dittany has other medical virtues of great power, 
which are recorded by Pliny, xxvi. 90. Woe be to that incautious 
husband who brings it into his consort’s bed-chamber while he is in 
expectation of an heir, until the full months have expired! He who 
is troubled with corns, or has run a thorn into his toe, if he believes 
in Dioscorides, iii. 37, or Priscian, i. 13, will hasten to macerate the 
leaves or the roots of dittany, and apply them to the soles of his 
feet. 

53. Dracons.—Egnatius states, that in the reign of the Emperor 
Basiliscus(!) there was to be seen, in the library at Constantinople, 
the gut of a dragon 120 feet long, on which were written, in letters 
of gold, the entire [liad and Odyssey. 

See Plutarch's ‘Treatise on Land-Creatures compared with those 
of the Water, p. 792, Holland’s Translation, for a singular account of 
a dragon which used nightly to visit a young maiden for the express 
purpose of bestowing on her his amorous caresses. 

See Philostratus’s Life of Apollonius, book iii. ch. vi. vii. viii. p. 130 
—134, Berwick’s Translation, for some marvellous particulars con- 
cerning dragons, They may be caught, says he, by spreading a crim- 
son cloak, embroidered with magic letters in gold, before their caves : 
this compels them to come out and sleep upon it. 

Strabo, book xvi. on the authority of Posidonius, relates some 
very extraordinary things of a dragon which was seen in Macra, near 
Jordan. Pliny, xi. 188, vouches for some with the feet of geese. Leo- 
nicenus, Var. Hist. i. 15, recounts the history of one Menestratys, who 
deluded a dragon by the same stratagem which was afterwards suc- 
cessfully adopted by More, of More-Hall, against that of Wantley. 
#lian. Hist. Anim. vi. 63 ; viii. 11, speaks of two which were remark- 
ably fond, faithful, and affectionate. The fullest account of dragons 
is to be found in Aldrovandus's copious and elaborate Serpentum et 

num Historie. 


54. Tae Devic—wny paintep Biacn.—< The devils used often 
ps to the monks in the figure of Aithiopian boys or men, and 
thence probably the painters learned to make the devil black.’’--- 


Jortin's Remarks on Ecc, Hist., vol. iii., p. 20. 
VOL. 1, 20 
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55. Tue riast nerepirary Duke CREATED IN ENGLayp was 
the Black Prince, by his father, Edward III., in A. D. 1336, Tip 
Duchy of Cornwall, then bestowed upon him, thenceforward became 
attached to the eldest son of the King, who is considered to be dy; 
natus. The Duchy of Lancaster was soon after conferred on his third 
son, John of Gaunt; and thence arose the especial privileges which 
these two Duchies still in part retain. In the following reign, 
Richard 11., Margaret, Duchess of Norfolk, was so created for life. Ip 
the reign of Elizabeth, in 1572, the Ducal order was extinct, nor 
was it revived till the creation of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, by 
James I. 

56. Tue Corsnepv, or Execratep Breap.—< Another Species 
of purgation -------- was the corsned or morsel of execration : bei 
a piece of cheese or bread, of about an ounce in weight, which was 
consecrated with a form of exorcism; desiring of the Almighty that 
it might cause convulsions and paleness, and find no passage if the 
man was really guilty ; but might turn to health and nourishment, if 
he was innocent “--- Blackstove’s Commentaries, vol. iv., p. 345, 

The form of the exorcismus may be seen in Spelman’s Glossarium, 
p. 489. Ingulphus states that Earl Godwin was choked by the corsned. 
The same story was told at greater length by Phillippus Mouskes, in 
his Historia Francorum, and more briefly by Vacces, in his Roman dé 
Rou. Barley bread was used in preference to any other, apparently 
for no reason but that being more difficult of mastication, it had more 
chance of choking. 

57, Crows.---It seems that England is a more favorite residence 
for crows than some other countries, as Linneus mentions that he 
never knew more than one to be shot in Sweden. During the reiga 
of Henry VIII., crows were so numerous, and thought to do so much 
mischief to the farmer, that an act was passed, by which every village 
was compelled to furnish crow-nets for teh years, and the villagers 
to assemble at stated periods for the purpose of destroying them. 

We learn from Plutarch (p. 1079, Holland’s Translation), that 
it was the opinion of Hesiod, that “ the prating crow lives as long & 
nine men ;"' and if we take the life of a man at ninety-six, which is the 
term specified by Ausonius, the translator of Hesiod, we shall find, 
according to this account, that the crow lives 864 years! Even Pliny 
(see lib. 7. c. 48.) considered this statement as fabulous. Both Landt 
(see his Description of the Feroe Islands, 8vo. 1810,) and Edmonstoa 
(see his View of the Zetland Islands, 2 vols. 8vo. 1809,) mention 
those singular assemblies, known by the name of crow-courts. AS 
soon as they are all arrived, which sometimes is not the case 
the expiration of a couple of days, a very general noise ensues, af 
shortly after, the whole fall upon one or two individuals, and put 
them to death ; when this execution has been performed, they quietly 
disperse. See the 4th vol. of the New Memoirs of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, &c. of Berlin, for some learned and curious observations 
on a white crow that was killed at-Potsdam in 177: 

Willughby, in his Ornithologiw, lib. 3, says the crow can be 
tanght to speak very distinctly 
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58, Saint Davin's Day.—Leeks were formerly worn by our prin- 
cesses on this day. See Ellis'’s Letters on English History, vol. i. 


yo Asses.---Ammonius had an ass that was so fond of poetry, 
that he preferred it even to food. . Photius, Biblio. 242,---Mecenas 
first brought the eating of asses flesh into vogue. Pliny, b. viii. 
¢.48.---Cardinal du Prat was a great lover of asses flesh. Meibomius, 
vit, Mecaenatis, c. 26. p. 165.---See a fine passage in Stewart's Philo- 
sophical Essays, p. 319, on the ass being an object eminently 

The Maltese asses are remarkable for strength and beauty : no less 
a sum than 35/. has been paid for one. Boisgelin’s Hist. of Malta.--- 
Asses about a great house, emblematical of those within. Pegge’s 

, p. 466.---Plutarch informs us, that when the army of 
Artaxerxes, with which he had invaded the Cadusii, was in extreme 
want of provisions, an ass’s head could hardly be bought for 60 
drachms. See also 2 Kings, c. vi, v. 25.---Lucian, vol. ii. p. 140, 
Tooke's Translation, tells us, that the rose-laurel, a species of wild 
laurel, is so pernicious to asses, that by only tasting it they die on 
the spot. ; 

b. Naro.eon worsuipreD BY THE Cnhinese.---An English 

missionary in Java states, that in the village of Buitenzorg, in the 
vicinity of Batavia, where there is a colony of 2000 Chinese, he 
found in one of their houses an European picture of Buonaparte, in a 
an frame, to which the people offer incense, and pay their morning 
and evening vows. 
61. Avexanper’s Hory.---In a scarce work, entitled Secreta 
Secretorum, and falsely ascribed to Aristotle, there occurs the follow- 
ing description of a very extraordinary horn belonging to Alexander 
the Great. ‘‘ With this brazen horn, constructed with wonderful art, 
Alexander called together his army at the distance of sixty miles. On 
account of its inestimable workmanship and monstrous size, it was 
under the management of sixty men. Many kinds of sonorous metals 
were combined in the composition of it.” 

62. Dancine.---The provriety of dancing has been much con- 
troverted by theologians. Among the fathers, St. Chrysostom, ‘ the 
most elegant of the saints,” assures us, that feet were not given for 
dancing, but to walk modestly, not to leap impudently like camels. 
Basil, Augustine, and Ambrose, are equally hostile. Dancing has 
more than once been expressly forbidden by councils, as that of Lao- 
— A.D. 364, that of Agatha in 430, and that of Herda in 515. 
A many others, the prohibition extended to ecclesiastics only. See 
note M., article Aldegonde-Saint, of Bayle’s Dictionary, for a very 
curious account of the evils of dancing. See also pp. 273—277. 
vol. ii. of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. Apollo is called by 

ar the dancer, and Homer introduces him dancing to the music 
of his harp. Atheneus, b.i., c.19, says that dancing in the earlier 
ages if, Greece Was a thing becoming persons of honor and wisdom. 
” ‘edits ames Africanus amused himself “ with exercising his 

nie adie riumphant bodie in dancing, (not foolishly as men are 
oe at this day with refluencts and tricks that are more than 
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effeminate,) but as the ancients were wont to dance in their s 
festivall daies, with a decent and comely behaviour, whilst no dishong 
or reproach might ensue, though he had bin noted by his very eng 
mies.”" Seneca, p. 654, e’s Translation. 

Hippoclides lost the hand of the King of Argos’s daughter op 
account of his dancing. See Herodotus, b. vi. c. 129. 

Aristoxenus preferred the dances of the Mantineans on accoygy 
of the quickness with which they moved their hands. See Atheneays, 
b. i. c. 19. See Sampson Lennard’s translation of Perin’s History of 
the Waldenses (part iii. book ii. ch 9.) for a most unmeasured tirade 
against dancing. 

The great authority of Locke is highly in favor of dancing. Se 
§ 67 and 196, of Education. 

Those who wish for minute information on the dancing of the 
ancients, may turn to Lucian’s Treatise on Dancing, vol. ii. p. 217, 
Tooke's Translation; Plutarch's Symposiacs, book ix. quest. 15, p. 655, 
Holland's Translation; Plato's Laws, vii., and the Dissertation of 
Burette, in the Memoirs de l'Académie des Inscriptions. The Phry. 

ian dance seems to be closely imitated on the annual return of the 
Hindu festivity of ablution in the waters of the Ganges. See Men. 
Nat. Inst. Sciences, Morales et Politiques, tom. iv. p. 41. 

See Clarke's Travels (4th ed. 8vo., vol. i. p. 79) for an accountof 
the dances of the Russian gipsies; p. 306, of the Don Cossacks; vol. 
ii., p. 41, of the Circassians; of the Dervishes, vol. iii., p. 50; of the 
ancient dancers retained in the Isle of Zia, vol. vi., p. 173; of the 
Pyrrhic dance at Nauplia, p. 431; of a dance at Athens, vol. vii., p. 5; 
of the dancing women of Egypt, vol. v., pp. 51, 166; and of Bul- 
garia, vol. viii., p. 250. 

The dances of the people of Tongataboo, one of the Friendly 
Islands in the South Sea, are performed by the light of torches, formed 
of the old bark of the cocoa tree. They dance in companies of eighty 
or a hundred, performing their complicated evolutions with a prompt- 
ness and regularity not to be exceeded. They commence early in the 
morning, and keep up the dance till midnight, sometimes till the next 
morning, one set relieving another. See the very interesting Narrative 
of Four Years’ Residence at Tongataboo, Svo. 1810. Lewis and 
Clarke, in their Travels to the Source of the Missouri River, 4to, 
inform us that the American Indians dance to the music of three it- 
struments: a buffalo skin across a hoop, a long stick, to which the 
hoofs of deer and goats are hung, and a small skin with pebbles 
in it! Tacitus (Manners of the Germans, § 24) mentions it as4 
prevailing amusement of the German youth, to expose themselves 
naked in a dance amid swords and javelins, an exercise well ca 
to qualify them for the toils of war. 

See p. 250, of Six Months in the West Indies in 19925, for s 
lively account of the delight the Creoles take in dancing. “ Every 
Creole maiden loves dancing as she loves herself. From the q 
of the aan to the John-John of the Negro, to dance is to be 
happy. ir dancing is an andante movement, but they never tire. 
Upborne with indefatigable toes, they will hold you seven or 
hotrs right on end, and think the minutes all too short.” The 
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of Anspach relates, in her Memoirs, several instances of the 


ram fortune of the female Opera dancers. She informs us, 
soning Ole Guiman was looked upon as surprisingly moderate, 


Prince de S—— only 100,000 livres a year for her 
se oon for her menus ce Baron de Grimm tells us, 
that os day Young Vestris performed wonders at the ballet, when his 
father (le Dion de la danse, as he styled himself in his Provengal ac- 
cent) exclaimed in rapture, “ If he goes on thus, | have a great gift in 
sore for him; I will allow him to bear my name!” Alfieri had a 
sovereign contempt and abhorrence for dancing. His own account of 
the origin of this antipathy, is exceedingly singular and characteristic. 
See vol. i., p. 83, of his Memoirs, English Translation, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1810, The Quakers strictly prohibit dancing, and for which they give 
four reasons, which may be found fully detailed in Clarkson’s Por- 


traiture of Quakerism, 3 vols. Svo., 1806. W. 
——— 


PORTUGAL. 


Come blooming Freedom, from thy triumph-car, 
Look o'er the world, and gaze on Albion’s star, 
Arouse each martial feeling in her breast, 
That pants to be distinguish’d, and caress’d, 
And tell each hero, when the hattle’s done, 
That Honor’s cause, and Freedom’s claims, are one. 
Oppression’s victims, bid thee draw thy blade, 
And ask thy prompt, thy never-failing aid, 
To vindicate their honorable claim, 
They seek thy sword, of liberty and fame ; 
Fight then their battles, and delight to save 
An injur’d land from torture, and the grave. 
Arise | my countrymen, and fly to arms, 
Tis valor stimulates,---’tis freedom warms, 
And when the palm of victory is won, 
Live in the light of Fame’s approving sun, 
And think each arm hath stay’d the flaming brand, 
That rous’d the slumb’ring prowess of thy land. 
England's protection claim’d,---let nations view 
The bright achievements Albion’s sons can do, 
And to the world display their dauntless pow’'r, 
Triumphant reigning o’er the battle’s hour, 
For greener blooms that nation’s laurel-crown, 

ho makes a bleeding country's wrongs, her own. 
Friends to the cause of Portugal unite, 
To drive rebellion from its fearful height, 
To crush (beneath thy powerful controul) 
The blood-stained flag, where’er thy thunders roll, 
And prove, that for our old,---our pledg’d Ally, 

€ caine resolv’d to conquer---or to die. 
Home of the brave !---the great !---the good !---the free ! 
Pride of the world,---that world still turns to thee, 
sAulving ;---and thy children’s hearts shall glow 
b “a just resentment ’gainst their country’s foe: 
. tell them, where the flag of Britain flies, 

he tyrant falls,---the proud usurper dies. C. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP; 


OR, A VISIT TO M¥ PUBLISHER. 


I vo love a gossip heartily—not “the bald, disjointed chat” whig | 


passes for conversation amongst west-end-of-the-town EX qUisites ; 
no, nor the vain discourse concerning the pedigree of caps and bop. 
nets, which forms the staple commodity of the suburban talkative, 
adorned as it is with such tales to the disadvantage of the neighbour 
as can be coined by an inventive imagination, or retailed by a mal. 
cious memory. [ love none of these, and yet I do love a gos 
nevertheless. In the olden time, the word gossip signified a relate 
or familiar acquaintance; a man’s pot companion—a womans cop. 
fidant—-the sponsor of their children, and, in a word, their mog 
intimate friend was their “ genx We have transferred'the sig. 
nification from the person to his discourse, and discarding the won 
from the friendly society to which it was formerly accustomed, have 
condemned it to be for the most part a companion of the silly and insig. 
nificant tattler. But surely this is very unjust; a British word (and 
this is moreover in its origin true Saxon) ought no more to be punished 
without offence, than a British subject be condemned without hearing: 
and it would puzzle our Crown lawyers, with the devil® at thei bat, 
to discover any offence that may fairly be laid to the charge of thes 
two unoffending syllables. It would, indeed, be a matter of slight 
importance, if this change of signification had not transferred the 
word gossip to the most absurd of human beings. Why shoulda 
“ gossip” merely refer to old wives’ tattling? Are there no tattlers in 
other ranks of life? Is there no gossiping except amongst old wives! 
Is there not a professional gossip which your attorney practises, wher 
you have posed him by a sudden question? off he starts, at the 
rate of six shillings and eight-pence every five minutes, upon subjects 
connected with every thing, except that very thing about which you 
came to consult him. Does not your physician practise it, when, 
after having administered to you all the poisonous combinations he 
can call to mind, he chatters for ten minutes—turns upon his heel 
directs the dose to be repeated, and receives—a guinea ? There is ale 
your forensic gossip, when a barrister prates for an hour of a cause 
about which he knows no more than that he has received the fee 
marked upon his unread brief. Your traveller’s gossip, when the 
modern Munchausen describes countries he never visited, and gives 
accurate and minute accounts of sights which are not to be seep. 
Your soldier's gossip, wherein the Bobadil conquers in battles which 
are yet to be fought, and performs most dreadful havoc with a sword 
which “ mamma” fastened into the scabbard, lest the “ poor thing 
should hurt himself. Oh! there is an infinite variety of gossiping: 
The man hath no wit that could not show every Ba of society, 
* It may be necessary to inform some of our readers, that the Crown “ Devil” & 


the lawyer who is employed to draw indictments in Crown prosecutions. Several # 
our present judges have played this part. Ep. 
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nd children, to be all gossipers. But the gossip 
prety ey all of these—it is your literary gossip, and the 


: al place in the world in which to have such a gossip, is a study 


stocked with books. There are literary Bobadils, and literary 
Munchausens, who will quote from works they never saw, and pretend 
a knowledge of sciences, the names of which they have just heard for 
the first time ; but if you are surrounded with an extensive collection 
of these repositories of dead men’s wit, few will be so fool hardy as 
tomake shew of learning which has no reality. There is something 
in the very sight of shelves bending under the weight of the immortal 
labors of illustrious men, that reduces the beholder within his proper 
and causes him in some degree to know himself. For my 
whenever I find myself inclined to recreate—whenever study 

or business of any description has exhausted my energies, I have a 
never-failing remedy in a visit to my publisher’s, where I am certain of 
enjoying all the luxury of a glorious chit-chat. But it will perhaps 


be better to conduct the reader to the council-chamber, and give him 


the benefit of a formal introduction. The relation of one day's pro- 


ceedings will give a tolerable idea of our gossiping. 


Having mounted the narrow and winding staircase, in ascending 
which—save that you go upwards—you almost perform the part of a 
cork-screw—threading its mazes in the dark—the door of the chamber 
opened to my “ Sesame,” and I found Mr. Jonathan Oldbuck, jun. 
Mr. Maurice Penn, and our friend “ B.,” seated most comfortably 
round the fire, quite a l’Anglaise. The room is one of a good 
size, not too large to be comfortable, nor too small to be useful. Our 
worthy brisk little friend, the publisher, takes good care, indeed, that no 
available space shall be left unoccupied, and sometimes a little discom- 
poses us with the multitude of his reams, which are strewed about in all 
directions; but he makes amends for these little inconveniences by sup- 
plying the table in the centre of the room with all the newly published 
works,and the shelves with an extensive and well-arranged collection 
of standard authors. As I entered, Mr. Maurice Penn, who had The 
Times in his hand, exclaimed, in reference to the conversation then 
carrying on, and which had arisen from an article in that newspaper 
~“ Here comes the man who can tell us.—Pray, X., who wrote ‘ God 
save che King ?’” 

“Pray, Penn,” was my reply, “ who was Junius? The one 
question may be answered almost as satisfactorily as the other.” 
a Has not the matter been disputed in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
une’ enquired Mr. Oldbuck. 

___ “ T believe it has, several times,” I answered, “ and a copy of it 
fp to be found m that Magazine for October, 1745, under the title of 
God saveour Lord the King, a new Song.’ A notion at one time 

— that a Dr. John Bull was. the composer of the music; but 
ho has lately shewn, in the preface to his ‘ Loyal and 
bate ide tat there is no foundation for that opinion. It bas 

Ain the air is German, but that, I believe, is a mistake. The 

Claimant is an nnfortunate-son of the muses, called Henry Carey, 
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the father of the well-known George Saville Carey. Hen Carey 
was the author of several burlesque plays; ‘ The Dragon of Wantlee 
and ‘ Chrononhotonthologos,’ were his productions; and he alg 
wrote a burlesque imitation of Ambrose Phillips, styled, « N 
Pamby,’ which Pope and Swift each attributed to the other. Th 
name of this poem has survived, and is still in frequent use; byt 
few persons have seen the poem itself; being merely an imitation, of 
course it cannot rank very high.” 

Whilst I was giving them this account, my friend Oldbuck, 
although listening to what was going on, had risen, and taken from 
a shelf a volume to which he was referring. No sooner did I pause, 
than he exclaimed, in his usual dry and rather melancholy strain— 
for he would fain be thought something of a moralizer, ‘‘ In what ay 
extraordinary manner our recollections are classified! the words, 
Henry Carey, were the key to my remembrance—the moment you 
uttered them, I recollected the whole history. D*‘Israeli mentions 
him in his ‘ Calamities of Authors,’ and, besides the works you have 
named, states him to be the author of the popular and well-known 
ballad ‘ Sally in our Alley,’ and adds, ‘ of the national song, God save 
the King, he was the author both of the words and music.’ It does 
not appear upon what authority he asserts this, but if it had been 
doubtful, so correct a man as D‘Israeli would not have asserted it » 

sitively. Thus vanishes your Junius difficulty, Mr. X.! Poor 
ellow! the conclusion of his melancholy history deserves to be 
known; D*‘Israeli relates it thus:—‘ At the time that this poet could 
neither walk the streets, nor be seated at the convivial board, without 
listening to his own songs and his own music—for, in truth, the 
whole nation was echoing his verse, and crowded theatres were 
clapping his wit and humor—while this very man himself, urged by 
his strong humanity, had founded ‘ a fund for decayed musicians = 
at this moment was poor Carey himself so broken-hearted, and bis 
common comforts so utterly neglected, that, in despair, not waiting 
for nature to relieve him from the burthen of existence, he laid ve 
lent hands on himself; and, when found dead, had only a halfpensy 
in his pocket! Such was the fate of the author of some of the mos 
popular pieces in our language.” 

“ It is, indeed, a dreadful story,” remarked B.; “ but I few 
misery, like that of Carey, is but pony (ABdenan amongst the children of 
the muses. Is it not extraordinary, that when men find authorship 
so unproductive of any thing but misfortune, they should still 
vere in it! Who ever heard of a professed author forsaking his pet 
for a business, and sinking into a quiet, money-getting tradesman!” 

“No one!” answered Oldbuck, promptly ; “ and Lord Byros 


shall tell you why—‘ Quiet to quick bosoms is a hell!'"—agd who ee — 
willingly consigned himself to torment, save from a much ~— 


feeling than any which can prompt a poet to forsake his muse? ™ 
the circumstance you remark as extraordinary, will not appear ® 
properly considered. We find, in other men, decided biasses 4 
strong—we find men’s minds bending, as it were, before some pow’ 
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chong f ! however extraordinary, cannot be governed, Look 
ihe avatici mmian—reason, common sense, generosity, every honor- 
able and honest feeling, cries aloud against him—but does he desist? 
That if instance of a prevailing law controlling a mean mind, See 
also the lorer—can any of the cold calculations of worldly wisdom 
yout bis passion—are its effects to be guided by pecuniary consi- 
| or does it not exist the same unchanged and unchangeable 
in weal and woe? And, think you, that, even if habits of life did not 
render such a change a8 you suppose impossible, do you think the 
ardour is weaker or more governable than the miser’s for his 
rae lover’s for his mistress ¢ The eagle stoops not to prey on 
ti : os poet cannot ‘ sink, as you properly termed it, into a state 
"A ra his mind, his ‘ quick bosom,’ must be worse than unem- 
¥ If your argument is correct,” replied B., “ the b 
7 sey are all groundless. We nee that stage neh to reeks 
rn} Soe Th se hima of their unsatisfactoriness, and why 
Oldbuck had thrown himself back in his chai i 
he should not have been replied to, and Wckthe ce tunis py hie ae 
, and rather inexpressive countenance, would permit; but a 
pbs that B, was still unsatisfied, he leant forward in his chair 
an ype answered him in his most authoritative manner:— 
ai ir, the poet may change his habits of life, and very frequent 
pre op os syerery Sanne “5 province of experience sd 
uces new habits of life in all men; but ca: 
rience change the mind? Can it eradi aay 
ples which, in infinite variety, are rete ate taet Ife 
which, , tamped upon men’s mind 
man’s habits of life are suitable to his A! m4 i Be wil deaice 
|! acity of ill desire 
pinnae experience will not produce a Lt Tehey ete, 
a ‘ang will convince him of their unsuitableness, and produce 
if Be not in the quality of the mind, but in the circumstances of 
pany te: were supposing that experience could work a chan 
ys } ich is impossible; and, it 1s quite clear, there must b . 
oa ate mind before the poet can ‘ sink’ his ‘ wondrous thou hts 
aed ~. infinite’ to the level of the ‘ quiet, money-gettin sae : 
quia speence Rontinan proves the truth of what I ol - 
ditidast djee umblest walks of life, but possessed of uncommon 
wiliet or € mind ever sink, to the level of the man’s rank in 
wa ehed: oes he not throw off the shackles with which povert 
sade cation, and all other untoward circumstances, ma bind 
in tellect? a vem Ne, prog men by mere strength of sagan 
ferent from that oat e money-getting tradesman is essentially 
sreacray o € poet; and to condemn him to occupy a 
nit § pniedey suitable, would be to thrust a giant into the 
_ Fenn, wh j 
sets a turn, nce ine pee. the conversation had taken too 
ed with a remark, that Miss-Aikin had, in 


rete moir of the late — published in tlie Literary 
2e 
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Gazette, related an extraordinary fact, which shewed the irr 
sibility of superior abilities—her words are:—“ in the want of bo 
which. she at one time experienced, it was her common practice 
plant herself at the window of the only bookseller’s shop in the littl 
town which she then inhabited, to read the open pages of the neg 
publications there displayed, and to return again, day after day, p 
examine whether, by good fortune, a leaf of any of them might en 
been turned over.” | . 
“ That,” replied Oldbuck, “ is, indeed, an extraordinary fact, 
and instances how deeply the thirst of knowledge is seated in some 
minds, and against what difficulties an ardent student will strugg 
in order to gratify it. I have before heard that circumstance related 
of Miss Benger, with this addition, that when, by good fortune, she 
obtained the loan of a volume, she would commit to memory the 
ssages which struck her most forcibly, whatever might be their 
legate, and in this manner acquired a most extensive fund of knoy. 
ledge.” 

a But all this,” still continued B., “ does not overturn my argu. 
ment, nor can I yet discover the incompatibility which you seem to 
imagine there exists in the mind of the poet to become a tradesman,” 

“ Sir,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ I have not said that a poet cannot bea 
tradesman; I have said, and believe, that no true poet would forsake 
the muse for the sake of trade; but were he to do so, it would be in 
vain, the restlessness of a superior mind might be repressed fora 
moment, a volcano does not always throw forth lava; but the 

uietude would be but for a time; you may fetter the body, but by % 
dda you destroy its utility; you may force a man to act against the 
impulse of his mind, but will he act well? Certainly not; nor willa 
tradesman, who is such against his will, ever be a ‘ quiet,’ ora 
‘ money-getting,’ man. The man whose works our friend Pennis 
looking at, tas f the Ettrick Shepherd, is a striking instance of the 
truth of this. He was a shepherd, but did he succeed as such! 
before he was fifteen years of age he had served twelve masters; and 
when he went to Edinburgh to sell his master’s flock, instead of 
driving a bargain or attending to his business, he was writing poetry. 
I need not tell you what Horace says upon this point—indeed the 
matter appears to me almost self-evident.” "ha 

Whether Penn thought so too or not, I cannot tell; but he 
seemed uneasy during the discussion, and upon every oppor 
endeavoured to turn the subject. “ The life of Hogg,” he rema 
as soon as he could find an opportunity, “ contains one or two 

assages something similar to thooe we héve referred to in Miss 
nger's. Before he could read or write, he learnt by heart most of 
the Psalms of David in the Scotch version, merely from hearing them 
sung. These and the Bible were the only books he heard read, ao 
no sooner did he learn to read himself, in the nineteenth year of bis 
age, than his long imprisoned spirit burst forth, and he at once 
began to write.” 
“ Is there not,” said J, turning the conversation again, and @ 
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to shake off the philosophy of Oldbuck, who, © tell the 

to become prozy, ‘‘ is there not a great similarity in 

ey hed o Hogg’s ‘ Queen's Wake,” and L. E. L.’s new poem, ‘ The 
Golden Violet ?’” ; 

« Why,” replied Penn, ‘ the plan of either of them is not at 
all new. A public competition for a prize in poésy, has often formed 
the subject of a poem. The idea was probably taken in the first 
instance from the Greeks, who contended for the mastership in com- 

ition at the Olympic Games.” 

« Sir William Jones,” remarked B., “ has given us a translation 
of an Eastern poem upon that subject. At an annual fair in Arabia, 
the bards assembled, and he who recited the best poem, received a 
reward. The Moallahat, which Sir William Jones has translated, is 
a collection of the poems recited upon such an occasion.” 

“ We need not go far from home for instances,” said Oldbuck ; 
“our own Chaucer's admirable Canterbury Tales are formed pre- 
cisely upon the same plan. Our friend T. H. K. has given us an 
excellent account. of ‘ the scheme of these tales,’ as he terms it, in 
No. IV. of the Literature of England, and the glorious ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ are something similar.” 

“To all these,” I rejoined, “* we may add the ‘ Decameron of 
Boccacio ;’ but pray, amongst these modern competitions, what think 
you? Is‘ The Golden Violet’ equal to ‘ The Queen’s Wake ?’” 

“Equal to what, sir!” exclaimed Oldbuck, starting from his 
seat with a vehemence he is not in the habit of displaying, ‘* equal 
to‘ The Queen’s Wake?’ Did you ever read ‘ The Queen’s Wake,’ 


| sit? If you ever did, and have one spark of true poetical feeling in 
| breast, you must know that it is one of the finest poems pub- 


ished in the present century ; and whoever has taken the trouble to 
peruse ‘The Golden Violet,’ knows the same thing cannot be 
said of it,” 

' I ought, thaps, to inform my readers, that our friend Oldbuck 
has much of that national Scottish feeling which was so predominant 
in his worthy relation ‘and godfather, the Oldbuck of Monkbarns. 
whi a may perhaps in some degree account for the warmth with 
a : € at once espoused the cause of the Scottish poet. I do not 
a tar vivid recollection of “ The Queen’s Wake,” which I have 
ne ~ - some years, and therefore did not oppose his opinion, 
hich trely answered, ‘ that the public did not seem to entertain so 

ee, of it as he did, and that it was very little known.” 
pail € public opinion,” replied Oldbuck, “ may be of great 
portance as regards the sale of the work, and therefore is a matter 
me interest to the author; but public opinion cannot make a 
markt af anes, nor can it take away one particle from the intrinsic 
o pre one. Thate to hear the cant which is at present so 
os dans ee out ‘ public opinion,’ which, in truth, is nothing more 
than right aoe opinion of a few, and is more likely to be wrong 
t it's . én now-a-days boast of the freedom of their judgment, 
a honsense—they are not perhaps priest-ridden, but they 
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are instead newspaper-ridden, and review-ridden. If aman 
see the debit of an actor, or the first performance of a play, he cp, 
not tell you what he thinks—he dares not form an opinion until , 
has conned over his favorite PY ape of the next morning, anj 
then the fair-judging man implicitly pins bis faith, perhaps, to th 
blundering critique of an ignorant party writer. So it is with book: 
one man swears by the Quarterly—another by the Edin 
third by the Westminster, and each of them condemns to the 
— of the Poetical Tophet, whomsoever Mr. Lockhart, Mr. Jeffery 
or Mr. Jeremy Bentham happens todislike. Sir, I need not the assig. 
ance of public opinion to discover that there is not only beauty—ba 
great beauty---far greater beauty, than exists in any of L. EL; 
works, in such lines as these---mark, it is a description of Evening ig 
a fairy tale.” : 
** That evening fell so sweetly still, 

So mild, on lonely moor and hill, 

The little genii of the fell 

Forsook the purple heather-bell, 

And all their dripping beds of dew 

In wild flower, thyme, and violet blue ; 

Aloft their viewless looms they heave, 

And dew-webs round the helmets weave. 

The waning moon her lustre threw 

Pale round her throne of soften'd blue ; 

Her circuit round the southland sky 

Was languid, lone, and quickly bye ; 

Leaning on clouds so faint and fair, 

And cradled on the golden air ; 

Medest and pale as maiden bride, 

She sunk upon the trembling tide.” 


Oldbuck prides himself a little upon his reading, and, in goo 
truth, he threw a great deal of poetic feeling into these lines, exe 
cially the two last ; one might almost have imagined that he saw the 
waning moon sink “‘ upon the trembling tide.” Before we had tim 
for remark, he resumed with the following of a very different che- 
racter---the author’s farewell to Ettrick : 


“ O Ettrick! shelter of my youth ! 
Thou sweetest glen of all the south ! 
Thy fairy tales, and songs of yore, 

Shall never fire my bosom more. 

Thy winding glades and mountains wild, 
The scenes that pleased me when a child, 
Each verdant vale and flowery lea, 

Still in my midnight dreams I see ; 

And, waking, oft I sigh for thee. 

Thy hapless bard though forced to roam 
Afar from thee without a home, 

Still there his glowing breast shall turn, 
Till thy green bosom fold his urn ; 
Then, underneath thy mountain stone , 
Shall sleep unnotic’d and unknown.” 


“Ts not that beautiful ?” asked Oldbuck. ‘‘ Do not theses 
ple lines contain a demonstration of the powers of this untalf 
Shepherd ? Hearken also to some of the admirable lines addres 
to his lyre.” 
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“ A maiden’s youthful smiles had wove 
Around my heart the toils of love, 
When first thy magic wires I rung, 
And on the breeze thy numbers flung, 
The fervid tear played in mine eye, 
1 trembled, wept, and wonder’d why ; 
Sweet was the thrilling ecstacy, 
I knew not if ’twas love or thee.” 
«] could add instance to instance,” said Oldbuck, “ until the 
‘proof overcame the most sceptical, but I will not do so. I know 
woh are too vm, SU of the beauties of poetry to doubt for a 
i 


moment, whatever public opinion may say or neglect to say.” 

“ You are right,” rejoined B., “ there is indeed a great deal of 
true poetry in the extracts you have given us: the first is of that 
description which suits best the spirit of the present times: it is a 
fanciful, romantic, and glorious outpouring of the true poetic spirit ; 
the beauty of the second consists in its solemn earnestness, its purity 
of feeling, its truth to nature; and there is a charming simplicity in 
the third extract which puts one in mind of the poets of the Eliza- 
bethan age. There is no nonsensical parade of imaginary feeling--- 
nothing visionary—nothing that can exist in the poet’s mind, and no 
where else; all mankind are susceptible of such impulses, but the 
poet only can describe them truly.” 

“Had you not better say beautifully?” inquired Penn; “ the 
rude man may give a true description of his emotions, the poet super- 
adds beauty.” 

“Ts not truth always beautiful ?” inquired B.; ‘* what say you, 
Mr. Oldbuck ?” 

, “ Sir,” replied he, “ I refer you to those ladies who paint their 
aces.” 

“ That,” I remarked, “‘ is only another instance of the involun- 
tary ‘homage which hypocrisy pays to truth ;’ but this discussion 
would lead us too far at present. Is there any thing new amongst 
you? We have been talking of poetry—how is the world at present 
affected towards the muses ?” 

“Very poorly I fear,” answered Oldbuck; “I remarked a few 
days ago, that amongst the forty-eight new works announced by 
Murray, and the fifty-two announced by Colburn, there is not one 

tical production! and Colburn gives a list of thirty-nine works 
ately published, and Murray of sixteen, and amongst those the only 
two that are poetical are Milman’s Anne Boleyn,‘and Dartmoor. 
Longman’s list of thirty-six has only one—The Golden Violet; so 
that out of one hundred and ninety-one works sent into the world 
by the three most extensive publishers in London, there are only 
THREE volumes of poetry !” 

= That is certainly a singular fact,” continued Penn; “ and it is 
not less singular, that in the two Miscellanies, Constable’s, now pub- 
lishing, and The National Library, about to be published by Murray, 
there is not any work announced upon the subject of poetry. This 


is the more extraordinary in Murray’s publication, as that is classified 
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and arranged very methodically ; and a National Library will sy 
be very incomplete without the National poetry, which has s9 


rely 
questionable an effect in moulding the minds and manners of ov 
aaa suppose the secret is to be discovered,” said B., “ in the 


title- of Murray’s sixpenny hodge-podge; its contents refer tp 
knowledge only, and in that description;Mr, mintin p editors 


do not include poetry. By-the-bye, the advertisement of this Ng 
tional Library is rather an extraordinary one: there is one pa 

in it which puts me very much in mind of Sir Robert Baker, ts 
told the ne that ‘if all other chronicles were lost, posterity would 
be sufficiently informed of every thing memorable in past times, by 
reading his own;’ so the editors of the National Library inform ys 
that ‘ the series of treatises will be sufficiently comprehensive to rep. 
der it unnecessary even for well-informed men to have recourse to 
more ponderous works.’ ” 

“Ha! ha! ha! modest man!” exclaimed Oldbuck, “ it will be 
well for Murray,if The National Library does not follow the Chronicle 
of Sir Robert Baker and The Representative. I doubt whether the 
plan is not too extensive to succeed: the publication in sixpenny 
numbers of a Library embracing almost + | description of liters- 
ture, and branching out into about eighty different divisions, seems 
something like paying off the National Debt by a penny a week Sink- 
ing Fund, or the forming an ocean drop by drop—it would be very 

retty sport at first, but we should soon tire of it. Besides this, | 
fear there is something like a political end aimed at, and if so, it never 
will goon, You observe at the conclusion of the advertisement, it 
is hoped that a salutary influence may be oe upon the general 
interests of society by these sixpenny drops, and there is a hint 
to persons of weight and intelligence to recommend it in their re- 
spective neighbourhoods. Now it is pew well known whiat is meant 
in Albermarie Street by ‘ the general interests of society ;’ and such 
a hint, coupled with such a phrase, comes upon the ear exactly like 
a hint from Downing Street. If the work could be well accomplished, 
there is no doubt but it would be important and useful; but if itbe 
political, its importance and utility are at once destroyed. And now, 
Aa suppose we dine together. I have a table provided at 

——’s; if you will dine with me, let us go at once.” : 

Oldbuck is a fellow who understands the true value of a dinner, 
and has a great reverence for Dr. Kitchener; such an invitation could 
not, therefore, be refused. Here, gentle reader, we part; I have er 
‘pom to you what I mean by a gossip, and if you like my meaning, 

may perhaps pay another Visit to my Publisher. X. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF LONDON. 
No. IT. 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


On hing this Abbey Church, we are at once struck with its noble 
and venerable appearance. It is presumed that the ancient church, de- 
to St. Paul, and this, dedicated to St. Peter, were among the 
eatliest works introduced by the first converts to Christianity in Britain: 
and it would seem that their aim was, by the grandeur and loftiness of 
their style, to bring into contempt the plainness of the Pagan architecture. 
The first building is said to have been erected by Sebert, King of the 
Bast Saxons, who died in 616, and to have been afterwards repaired and 
vs by One. King of Berra oat potas destroyed by the Pagan 
twas, with the monastery, rebuilt by Edgar: who, in the year 969 
grantgdit many privileges. But, up to the time of Edward the Confessor, 
the history 4 haps a, “ Nb rman : bow pious a commenced 
rebuilding it in 1050, and finished the undertaking in 1065, 

a! IiI. in the year 1200, began to erect a new chapel to the 

Blessed Virgin here ; but about twenty years after, finding the walls and 

eof the old structure much decayed, he pulled them all down, with 

the intention of enlarging and rebuilding them in a more regular manner ; 

but he did not live to accomplish this great work, which was not com- 

9% “ eeere, tl er about per een sae after his decease ; and 
ng as it now stands. 

About the year 1502, King Henry VII. began that magnificent chapel 
which bears his name, and which was prosecuted at an sxpoede aoarak. 
oe at that period: for which purpose, he pulled down the chapel of 

enry III. and an adjoining house called the White Rose Tavern. This 
- he also dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, and designing it for a 
ne place for himself and his posterity, ordered, in his will, that none 
ate ma the royal blood should be permitted to lie there. The chapel 
aa ee ee and viewed exteriorly, it presents a light 
Peak ya oa of the interior, it is no exaggeration to speak, as pos- 
; og singular beauty, and as constituting altogether a magnificent 
ong: n of ecclesiastical architecture. Besides its founder, and his 
q ye ye figures are recumbent in brass, there lie in this chapel the 
be sagt apetee of Heth, and her vindictive persecutor, Queen Eli- 
iebolict ames is Willen ifaw, sat Googe lis Ero the one 
" i ns , eorge II. From the time 

i cad : (og accession of the House of Brunswick, little was done 
topkes Wren The y Yb two western towers were built by Sir Chris- 
etevted. and th ole interior of the church is admirably planned and 
; . ie drag rytgh is very good, particularly that of the grand 
trived as to produce th, is in the ancient Gothic style, and so happily con- 
On ths trent ones € most pleasing effect. The altar is very beautiful. 
see finely window, which was set up in the year 1735, are repre- 
Patriarche Mo y painted, of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; the twelve 

On ik ses and Aaron; and several coats of arms. 

Melitus rb hay pos at the east are figures of St. John the Evangelist, 
in the year TPak . ap ita and two Pilgrims. The north window, put up 
ists, and his si be A renga of our Saviour, with the four Evan- 
; velve Apostles. 

hae pea Av built in the form of a long cross, and measures four 
six feet: the ee ee eee “ oe matt end the — = sight of 
4 ; ,» one hundred and eighty-nine: and the to 

middle roof is about ninety-two feet. shin 
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In all, there are twelve sepulchral chapels in this venerable st 
conta several curious monuments of the Sovereigns and tlobility ¢ 
Great Britain; that of Henry VIL already mentioned, Edward the 
fessor, St. Benedict, St. Joho the Baptist, St. Edmund, St. Paul, g 
Nicholas, Henry V., St. Erasmus, St. John the Evangelist, St, yj. 
chael, and St. Andrew :—the three last mentioned are now laid iniy 
one. It must suffice to notice these briefly. 

In Edward the Confessor’s chapel, which is situated at the east end of 
the choir, are several royal tombs ; also the celebrated CoRONATION Cua, 
and the still more celebrated stone, which was brought from Scone, ix 
Scotland, in 1267, by Edward I., and which monkish tradition relates jp 
have been Jacon’s Pitan. 

Tu the chapel of St. Benedict, is an ancient tomb of Langham, wh 
was Abbot of Westminster, and Archbishop of Canterbury. 

The chapel of St. John the Baptist, contains two handsome mony. 
ments. that of Jolin Islip, Abbot of Westminster, and that of Sir Ghris. 
topher Hatton. 

In St. Edmund's, near the entrance, is an alabaster statue of Jobnof 
Eltham, second son of Edward If. Uere we behold, also, monuments 
the memories of John, Lord Russel, Lady Jane Seymour, William é& 
Valence, and Mary, Countess of Stafford, wife to the unfortunate Viscount, 
who was beheaded on Tower Hill in the reign of Charles IT. 

St. Paul's chapel contains monuments of Sir Thomas Bromley, privy 
councillor and chancellor to Queen Elizabeth ; Sir John Puckering, lord 
keeper of the great seal of England, in the same reign; Frances, Countess 
of Sussex; and a very ancient one of Lewis Robert, standard bearer 


Henry V. 

The chapel of St. Nicholas has to boast of several elegant memorials 
of the dead, among which are those of Ann, Duchess of Somerset; Lady 
Burleigh ; the Duchess of Northumberland, who is represented on asoh, 
dispensing favors to a group of indigent beings who surround her; and 
two beautiful pyramids, in remembrance of Nicholas Bagenall, and Anm 
Sophia Harley, who died in their infancy. 

Separated only by an iron screen, from St. Patl’s chapel, is that of 
Henry V., in which lies the heroic founder, who acquired unfading boon 
by the memorable battle of Agincourt. In this chapel are a waxen figured! 
Edmund Sheftield, Duke of Buckingham, the sword and shield of Edwanl 
11I., and some curious models. There are also a helmet, shield, and 
saddle, said to have been used by Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt. 

In St. Erasmus’s chapel, the following monuments claim particular 


notice :—that to Henry Carcy, first cousin of Queen Elizabeth ; Thoma | 


Carey, gentleman of the bed-chamber to Charles I., and Thomas 
Earl of Exeter. : 

In the chapel of St. John the Evangelist, the most remarkable 
monuments are those to the memory of Sir Charles Vere, and Sir Geort 


Pocock: the tomb of the latter hero is ornamented with a figure d= 


Britannia, and other emblematical devices, illustrative of his gallast 
conduct at the reduction of Geriah, Chandernagore, and the H 


In St. Michael’s chapel, is a finely executed tomb by Roubiliac,” — 


the memory of Joseph Gascoigne Nightingale, and his lady. Opposilt 
to this is the monament of the Earl aha Coustass of Mountrath ; both 
these deserve particular notice. 


In the chapel of St. Andrew, are monuments to the memory of sever 


eminent ; those to Sir Henry Norris, famous for his gallast 
conduct Ih the Lor a is ‘Fale ! 


Susannah Jane Davidson, are the most elegant. 


ici 


w Countries during the reign of Elizabeth, aad J 
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To describe ail the monuments we meet with in our walk through 
this great mausoleum would be impossible; and barely to enumerate their 
names would furnish nothing more than a long dull catalogue. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that in the area and aisles of the church they are very 
namerous, and many of them are masterpieces in the art of sculpture. 
The statue of Shakspeare, and that of his great exemplifier, David 
Garrick, are particularly attractive. Among the rest who have a memorial 
here, the spectator will recognise General Wolfe, the Earl of Mansfield, 
Clineen Govacet, Ben Jonson, Milton, Butler, Prior, Gay, Goldsmith, 
Dryden, Addison, Thomson, Rowe, Cowley, Handel, and Sir Isaac 

Truly may we say with Beaumont :--- 

“ Here is a world of pomp and state 
Buried in dust.” 

It was formerly the custom to keep open the great western door 
during the day, and strangers were permitted to see the greater part of 
the church gratis; but now we are shnt out from ail, even the Poct’s 
Corner, unless the demand of two shillings, the sum now required of 
visitors to see the monuments, is first paid. 

To the north of the Abbey stood the ancient sanctuary, and westward 
of the sanctuary was the almonry, where the first printing press was 
erected by Caxton, who printed here in 1474, “ The Game and Play of 
Chesse,” the first book printed in this country. 

On leaving this ancient cathedral, the sublime reflections of Addison, 
when visiting the same place, are truly appropriate. 

“ When I look upon the tombs of the great,” says he, “ every emotion 
of envy dics in me; when I read the epitaphs of the beautiful, every 
inordinate desire goes out; when I meet with the grief of parents upon a 
tomb-stone, my heart melts with compassion ; when I see the tomb 
of the parents themselves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow; when I see Kings lying by those who 

them, when 1 consider rival wits placed side by side, or the holy 
tien that divided the world with their contests and disputes, I reflect with 
sorrow and astonishment on the little competitions, factions, and debates 
of mankind. When I read the several dates of the tombs, of some that 
died yesterday, and some six hundred years ago, I consider that great 
day when we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make our appearance 


together,” 


ie 


SONG. 


Wuy so pale and wan, fond lover? 
_ Prythee why so pale? 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 
Prythee why so pale? 
Why so dull and mate, young sinner? 
__Prythee why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prythee why so mute? 
Quit, quit for shame, this will not move--- 
This cannot take her; 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her :--- 
The devil take her. J. SUCKLING. 
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CAPILLOLOGY versus PHRENOLOGY. 


“ Look here upon this picture and on this, 


The counterfeit presentment of two brothers.” SHaKsprane 





I owe my acquaintance with the science of Capillology to a pro. 
pensity for walking about the streets, which sometimes takes 

sion of me, and will not be ay A few evenings since, a fitof 
this description seized me about half-past six o’clock, and I at onc 
rushed into the street-—paced along St. James’ Street, Pall Mall, and 
the Strand, and reached St. Clement’s Church, before the walking 
devil began to feel fatigued. Upon arriving at this point, I paused 
for a moment to consider, whether it would be more advisable 
continue my peregrinations as far as Aldgate Pump, or return home, 
and run the risk of another attack about midnight. The question was 
of some importance, and I extricated myself from the crowd that] 
might oan more at leisure. ‘‘ Plague take my Philowalkative. 
ness !” I exclaimed, and happening at that moment to turn my bead 
towards a tavern which has been long celebrated for the tag, rag and 
bob-tail meetings which have been held there, I espied at the doors 
potice, informing the public, that Professor Hardhead would delivers 
lecture that evening, at seven o'clock, on the principles of the science 
of Capillology. ‘ Zounds!” thought I, ‘that is another ner 
science: ologies spring up now-a-days, as mushrooms used to dois 
the dull time of our ancestors. Capillology! why what can that & 
about? Thisis the very time for the commencement, I will go inand 
hear the lecture.” No sooner said than done. I was soon show 
into the lecture room, where I found seven dirty people sitting ia 
anxious expectation of the Professor’s appearance. A part of th 
room, around the lecturer’s chair, was raised and enclosed, and 
there, to my great astonishment, I beheld ranged upon barber 
blocks what appeared to be about fifty or sixty old wigs! Al 
sorts, sizes, and descriptions, contributed to form this collectio, 
from the humble scratch and jasy, to the glorious full-bottome 
lawyer’s court accompaniment. Some few were upon busts of de 
tinguished characters, but by far the greater part were ranged, as! 
before remarked, upon barbers’ blocks. I had scarcely time # 
gratify my curiosity by an inspection of this choice and 

museum, when the Professor entered, and, after several low bow! 


the numerous audience that his announcement had collected, f 
ti 


ceeded to the chair, and prepared to commence his harangue. 
some time since I had occasion to practise my short hand, but 4 
little man spoke very slowly and pompously, I was enabled to taht 
down his discourse, which I shall annex without comment. Perhaps, 
I ought to add, for the information of those who like to be a 


with the persons of celebrated men, that Mr. Hardhead is a dap 
little Professor, about five feet high, with long nose rather tural 


upwards, dull grey eyes, large mouth, a pale dirty-looking rou 
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tonishingly profuse head of neither light nor dark 
perry bar. "His ices, as near as I could catch it, was as 


« Ladies and Gentlemen—I shall not, in the present instance, 
detain you by an inquiry into the opinions which were entertained by 
the ancients upon the interesting and all-paramount questions sug- 
gested by the study of the human mind; such an inquiry would 

too much of your time, and would detain you from the 

pe Pot of the important science which I have ventured to call 

you here to-night to investigate. I shall, therefore, proceed at once 

tolay before you the whole scheme and intention of Capillology; and 

pie fee I go on, produce some few of the inexhaustible store of 

which it has been the labor of my life to accumulate—proofs 
which I venture to defy any inquiring man to shake. 

“ [will not do any one in the room so great an injustice, as to 
sappose him ignorant of the existence of a science termed, in the first 
instance, Craniology, afterwards Phrenology, and now, I understand, 
about to be changed to Crookedology; in honor of an apostle of that 
science, whose ultra-sagacity has discovered that men do not, as was 
anciently supposed, eat with their teeth, but with their brains. It is 
not my intention to enter minutely into the details of this eating 
science; and I mention it, at this time, merely that no one may 
imagine I am desirous of building up the science of Capillology upon 
the foundation of Phrenology, or at all appropriating to my use the 


_ labor which its mis-guided disciples have bestowed upon it. . No, 


ladies and Gentlemen, Capillology stands not in need of support 
from any science—it builds itself upon the immutable foundation of 
truth—it comes to you grounded upon experience—it is a demon- 
strable science; and, whatever may be the success of my humble 


| eforts, they will, I am confident, one day or other, be acknowledged, 


admitted, and allowed. 


‘ The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve? 4 


but Capillology, and the studies connected with it, shall remain 
amidst the wreck of worlds,’ 
aia ne word more, and I will proceed to the main purport of our 
m ch Capillology is not as yet a perfect science; many things — 
vill nod, weak and unassisted observation may have left unnoticed, 
ts oubt hereafter be discovered; but this, it will be remembered, 
and, 5 gg ng? ag omen ign but rather against me, 
; »fam willin : 
tence be left diimiehes, g to bear all your anger, if my favorite 
men hare ne tn leading proposition with which I set outis, that all 
Within ene: active, power—some thinking principle—~ 
vill | 0 which, in our language, is called the Mind. This fact 
tanction will be be readily admitted; and, I expect, that the same 
head is th m de given to my second proposition, which is, that the 
* seat of the mind, and, therefore, for any outward deve- 
2Q2 
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lopement of the interior mind, we must look to the head. Ty 
Phrenologist agrees with me in this; but he looks to the conformatig 
of the skull, and, by its mountains and vallies, pretends to discove 
the mind—just as if by feeling a clock-case, you could tell the time 
of day; or, by inspecting a man’s teeth, you could discover the 
strength of his appetite. And yet, palpably ridiculous as this system 
is, it has met with its defenders; how much more, then, may I reckon 
upon support, when I promulgate to you the simple, the reasonable, 
the undeniable, and demonstrable doctrines of Capillology! Our 
leading principle is not, that the skull can denote the powers of the 
mind, but that these powers are most clearly and assuredly to be 
discovered from an inspection of the dair of the head; and, from this 
circumstance, our science is termed Capillology—capillus signifying 
the hair of the head. 

“In the first place, then, in support of this science, I would 
remark, that it certainly is more reasonable than Phrenology upon 
this simple ground. Phrenology imagines that the outward surface, 
a hard bony inflexible substance, should tell you what is going on 
within it, as if the wall of a house should disclose the number and 
character of its inhabitants; whereas we see clearly, that the hain 
of our head are as it were plants shooting out from the brain itself— 
scouts sent out by the mind; and instead of being hard and w- 
yielding, they take whatever shape the mind chooses to give them- 
they are the obedient and appointed servants of the all-controlling 
principle. 

“ Having thus established that Capillology is certainly more re 
sonable than Phrenology, I shall proceed to lay before you proofs 0 
an evident and intimate connection between the mind and the ha & 
of the head. First, then, whatever affects the mind, and especially — 
if it affects it suddenly, is certain of producing a correspondi 
effect in the hair. Thus we know, that instances frequently occu, 
and history furnishes many examples, wherein excessive grief, pale, 
study, or any thing that affects the mind violently, produces # 
almost instantaneous effect upon the hair. The hair of Mam 
Antoinette, the unfortunate Queen of France, turned grey in a night, 
so did that of the Doge Marino Faliero of Venice, both of thea 
from grief; and we also know, that upon sudden fright, which alle 


' the mind— 


* The knotty and combined locks will part, 
And each particular hair will stand on end, 
Like quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ 
“And if we look into the economy of the lower animals for # 

stances, which Phrenology has condescended to do, what proof 
be discovered stronger than the erection of the bristles of a beg 
and the whiskers of a cat, which are sure to take place er 
sudden emotion affecting the mind of either of those anima 
these are clear proofs of the positive of my proposition, that 
does exist an intimate and evident connection between the hair 
the mind; but I will go farther—farther than the rules of arr 
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nel me to do, and shew i that the growth and condition 


a not depend upon the body, and therefore must result 
fom the mind. It is a well-known fact, that the hair will grow, 


the body be starved: in sickness—in diseases—when the 
body loses all its powers—all its strength, still the hair continues to 
grow; the half-starved wanderer in the streets creeps at night to his 
wretched hovel, with lips untouched by food since he departed 
thence at sunrise, but still his chin has roughened—his hair stays 


not in growth. Surely these instances are sufficient to prove, that 


the growth and character of the hair do not depend upon the body, 
but upon the mind; and they also prove, what Phrenology never can 
shew with regard to the skull, that circumstances affecting the mind 
uce a proportionate and immediate effect upon the hair. This 
ce fact is most important, asif it be established, and I trust I 
have clearly proved it, the hair is at once demonstrated to be an 
index to the mind, which the skull cannot be. 
“T shall now proceed to shew, from the nature of the hair itself, 

that it is peculiarly eet for the performance of the functions I 
have assigned to it. It las been discovered by Malphigi, through the 
assistance of the microscope, that each particular hair is tubular, 
that is, composed of a number of extremely minute tubes or pipes. 
I have already asserted, that the hairs of our head are as it were 
plants shooting out from the brain, and it now becomes important to 
consider them in that character. No rule can be more certain, or 
more apparent, than that nature does nothing in vain; and I put it 
to the adversaries of Capillology to shew of what possible use these 
tubular excrescences can be, if they are not what I assert them to be, 
channels of communication between the mind and the exterior 
world. That they are so, is evidenced by the following well-known 
fact. We find in old age--the fire---the quickness of youth decays, 
and the man becomes thoughtful, cautious, and sedate; and why? 
The reason is clear. In age, the hair which formerly furnished a 
quick communication with outward things, and conveyed to the mind 
a rapid and immediate perception of what was going on around, I 
say, in age the hair drops, the man becomes altogether or partially 
bald, and this channel of communication is cut off. Another fact, 
which also leads us to the same conclusion, is, that we observe how 
much the character of animals is determined by the quality of their 
hair, Why are the mouse and hare so timid? Look at the hair with 
which their skins is covered, observe its fineness, and that it ter- 
minates in the very smallest point imaginable, and yet it is tubular 
notwithstanding, and by its fineness, conveys to the mind the very 
earliest intelligenee of approaching danger. The same circumstance 
— for the timidity of women exceeding that of men---their 
" is for the most part finer. The fact of this communication 

tween the mind and the exterior world, by means of the hair, was 
well known many centuries ago, and was the reason why monks--- 
= who forswore the world---were obliged to shave the crowns of 
Meir heads; and for the same reason, the clergy in the early ages of 
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the church, severely condemned the practice of wearing long hair, 
They preached against it, and there is now extant, a canon of th 
date of 1096, whereby wearers of long hair were not allowed to enty, 
a church whilst living, nor were they to be prayed for when dead, | 
need not remind you, that this was the decree of an infallible chure} 
and therefore is of great importance in favor of Capillology, ' 

‘« T have thus, I think, satisfactorily proved--First, that the science 
of Capillology is far more reasonable than Phrenology.---S 
that oe is an intimate and evident connection between the ming 
and the hair of the head.---Thirdly, that the growth and condition of 
the hair do not depend upon the body, but upon the mind, to which 
the hair is an index ; and I have shewn, fourthly, from the nature of 
the hair itself, how peculiarly fitted it is to be such an index to the 
mind, shewing, also, how infinitely it surpasses in that respect the 
bumps of the Phrenologists, between which and the mind, nature 
has not pointed out any connection, I shall now, in conclusion, 
present you with a general outline of the science, and produce jp- 
stances in support of it, drawn from the heads, not of thieves and 
murderers, to whom the Phrenologists have resorted, but from well. 
known characters, men of notoriety at the present time, and I shall 
take especial care that all the instances are clear and unexception- 
able—examples which inquiry cannot shake—scepticism cannot 
disbelieve. 

“In the division of the powers and propensities of the human 
mind, I do not adopt the Phrenological classification, but in its stead 
prefer an arrangement not new indeed, but infinitely more simple, 
more easily remembered, and more correct. I divide the human 
faculties into two sorts, one ‘ the useful,’ and the other ‘ the orna- 
mental.’ Under the first of these heads, are included all that can 
promote the comfort and happiness of our fellow-creatures—under 
the latter, those faculties which, without rendering a man useful, 
serve to make him conspicuous. It has been contended, that there 
ought to be a third division for a supposed unfortunate class, who do 
not possess faculties to render them either useful or ornamental; 
but this is entirely a mistake, such persons (if, indeed, any such exist} 
are mere exceptions, 

“ The general character of the ‘ ornamental’ qualities isa strait- 
ness of hair, and all the variations of length, size, thickness of 
growth, and color, are most certainly indicative of corresponding 
variations in the character of the individual. This” (snatching up 
from his side a dirty looking scratch) “ is an exact counterpart of the 
hair of that ‘ ornament’ of the magistracy, and the House of Com- 
mons, Mr. Alderman Wood. These two are those ornamental 
‘ legislators,’ Alderman Waithman and Mr. Joseph Hume; and 
here is another ‘ ornamental’ and honorable gentleman, Mr. John 
Wilks, jun., all of them you observe agreeing in their general charac 
ter of straitness, but differing in minutie, which I will shew you! 
my next lecture are strictly illustrative of their several characters 
This, Ladies and Gentlemen, is the short crop of Dr. Eady, the ort 
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; lls; and the long row of strait-haired gentlemen 
eo . hes all Common Councilmen—Old Bailey attornies— 
savant money-lenders—sham-bail—and similar ornaments of 


ee we inspect ‘the useful’ part of the community, we shall find 

isely the same accordance; but, with them, the hair is infallibly 
a naturally inclined to curl. Here you see the frizzle of George 
Colman, here is Mr. Soitthey, this is Mr. Thomas Moore, that Mr. 
Canning, here we have Sir Thomas Lawrence, this is a bust of Lord 
Bacon; and there are, you observe, fifty other celebrated individuals, 
the hair of all of whom is more or less inclined to the curve. 

“ Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, these are extraordinary facts, 
and I put to you the same question as the Phrenologists do, if these 
things do not prove my science, how am I to prove it? I agree with 
the iicologists, that it is in vain for you to attempt to shew that 
metaphysically I am wrong—here are facts, examples, instances 
before your eyes, which prove I am right. I agree with them, that it 
is quite useless for you to prove that the science is nonsensical, the 
question is as to its truth; and to prove that it is ridiculous, is no 
answer to that inquiry. Another point, in which I agree with the 
Phrenologists, is, that the science obtains great weight from the 
testimony of former ages respecting it-—and here allow me to remark 
the superiority of that testimony as regards Capillology. They pro- 
duce an ancient but ideal bust of Jupiter to prove that he was pos- 
sessed of strong intellectual faculties; whereas, I can show the 
concurrent opinion of many ages, continuing down to the present 
day; curved hair has always been deemed a mark of intelligence, and 
therefore of beauty: it is for this reason that women curl their hair, 
and every shopkeeper’s apprentice thinks himself unfit to attend his 
sixpenny ball (or, more properly speaking, hop) unless the curling of 
his naturally straight hair has given him something like a look of 
intelligence. We know this is an ancient custom; in the twelfth 
century, the men curled their hair and bound it with fillets or 
ribbands, and appeared abroad without any covering in order that 
their curls might be seen. History is full of instances of the like 
character, William of Malmesbury informs us, that when any of 
these people bowed their heads before Saint Wulstan, to receive his 
blessing, before he gave it he cut off a lock of their hair with a sharp 
knife which he carried about with him for that purpose, and commanded 
them, by way of penance, to cut off all the rest of it in the same 
manner. Another, and a still more striking, proof of the existence 
— custom of imparting an artificial curl to the hair, and thereby 

reaking down the distinction which nature points out between the 
sy Classes of society, occurred in the year 1104, when Serlo, a 
rome Bishop, preached against this custom, and, by his sermon, so 
ected King Henry I. that he and his courtiers consented to lose 
beh The prelate took them at their words, and immediately 
pulled out @ pair of scissors from his sleeve, and himself performed 
operation at once. Now I argue from these facts precisely as the 
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Phrenologists do from theirs. For what possible purpose, say they 


could the ancients have given intellectual faculties to Jupiter, 
it were to furnish an argument in favor of Phrenology? Now I tay, 
for what purpose could our ancestors have curled their hair, except 


to furnish an argument in favor of Gopiiology ? 
“ One fact more, and I have done :—The Phrenologists claig 


the merit of having discovered that the skull increases in size, thatis 


grows. Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, on behalf of Capillology, that 
science for which nature herself testifies, 1 claim the equal merit of 
having discovered that the hair of the head grows; yes, that i 
actually grows. This is, indeed, a most extraordinary fact, and on 
that { could very much enlarge upon, but——. Ladies and Genile. 
men, I see you are all asleep, and therefore I will conclude,” 

This was indeed pretty nearly the fact:—A fat butcher who 
sat next me, and who had been for some time kept awake by wateb- 
ing the motions of my pencil, at last dropped off to sleep, and con- 
menced a nasal melody, which drew the attention of Mr. Hardhead 
to his audience, of whom, at that time, I was the only one awake, 

I called a. few days afterwards, to inquire if the lectures had 
been continued, but I found that one attempt had satisfied both Mr. 
Hardhead and the public. N. 


ee 


IMPROMPTU. 


ON THE MARRIAGE OF MR. LAMB TO MISS PRIEST. 


In times remote, when heathens sway’d, 
A sacrifice was often made, 

Their deities to quiet; 
And by the Priest the Lamb was led, 
Unto the altaf where he bled, 

But not without some riot. 


Mark, how revers’d the blissful scene, 
No heathen rites now intervene, 
To bid the timid faulter ; 
For, lo! the Priest,---how strange to say--- 
Is by the Lamb now led away, 
Quite willing, to the altar ! J. M. Lacey, 
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LOCAL REMINISCENCES. 
No. I.---ST. CLEMENT DANES. 


* The locus in quo,” &c. STRANGE Rerorts—# 


TO TOE EDITOR OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE. 


Sirx,—Iw some of your foregoing numbers, you have noticed af" 


of the many and great alterations that have taken place im this Me 
tropolis, and this sort of subject, though of necessity it 


new, is fraught with interest to the inhabitants of the different locs!- 
ities which may be noticed, as shewing them what have been ihe 
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former situations of their present neighbourhood. As your house of 


publication is situated in the parish of St. Clement Danes, and as 
therefore your excellent magazine may be fairly considered as in 


some sort connected therewith, I purpose writing to you a chit-chat, 

‘nn'ne kind of letter respecting the above parish, trusting that 
ra wll excuse the rambling style of it, and hoping that it may excite 
an abler pet’ than mine to pursue the subject. 

Te will probably be no novelty to you to state, that your pub- 
lishing house is in the close vicinity of one that was once celebrated 
asa receiving house for the Spectator, therefore you are in a classical 
neighbourhood ; the house I speak of was the Trumpet Tavern, in 
Shire Lane, Carey Street, closely adjacent to two others, with 
singular signs,---the Devil, and the Bible---the former long since 
and the latter now shut up; the ‘Trumpet is now known as the 

ke of York public house, and certainly has no classical associations 
connected with it at present, being more famous for its clubs of 
smokers of the lowest class, its heavy wet, &c. &c.; but for all this, 
at the time we speak of, the lucubrations of Steele, Addison, &c. 
were here perused over the cup of coffee, and the gill of wine, by the 
wits, and would-be wits, of that age. 

Passing from Shire Lane to the farther end of Carey Street, we - 
come to the burial ground in Portugal Street, immediately opposite 
to the modern Surgeon’s Hall: here many of 

“ The rude forefathers of the parish sleep,”’ 
and among them repose the bones of the celebrated Joe Miller. A little 
within the gate on the left, may be seen his epitaph, by Stephen Duck, 
his cotemporary, carved on a good substantial grave stone, which was 
placed there a few years back, in lieu of an old one, which had become 
illegible, by one of the then worthy churchwardens of St. Clement’s, 
Mr. Jarvis Buck, who is still living; and who, at the foot of the 
epitaph, has added his own name as the reviver; thus sharing, or 
perhaps hoping to share, a portion of the old wit's immortality. 
aa of our “ small deer” of punsters would do well to perform a 
aa to this grave, for the double purpose of acknowledging, 
| ee olng penance for, the numberless robberies they have committed 
e way of furbishing up old Joes, and endeavouring to gain some 
portion of his real fund of humour. 

Re by is the depot of Spode and Copeland, for china, earthen- 
Fiel ie Th glass “of every description, once known as Lincoln's Inn 
red fag, gop many of the best actors of a former day fretted 
re their hour upon the stage; though I do not know if an 
our or two would not be as interestingly employed in going 

over the resent establist cs ‘ ; 
of poreslas ablishment, fraught, as it is, with costly specimens 
iad mi wy they would be in beholding spectacle and melo- 

Not : “! istening to a vapid, ill-written farce, in a play-house. 
ines a irom hence is Clare Market-—but a butchery is by no 
i wad for ssical place—I shall therefore dismiss it by saying, that 

many years the freehold of the Newcastle family, but has 


n 
: — into other hands. At the top of Clare Market, and al- 
ou 2k 
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most connected with it, we find a place called Bear Yard, and gq. 
tainly it does not seem to be ill named, for a dirtier place you oa 


scarcely find in London: in the middle of it is a large mass of build. | 


ings, appropriated now to a great variety of purposes, hardly anyg 
them of a very cleanly kind, for they consist of slaughter-hougy 
tripe-houses, cow-houses, stables, &c., with all their UNSAVOUTY Coq. 
comitants; and yet this mass of buildings, to which there is but om 
very narrow carriage avenue, was, in the year 1690, and long 
known as The Duke’s Theatre; it was here, | believe, that the fry 
female who ever trod a public stage, made her appearance ; here ty 
Betterton shone ; and the taverns in this neighbourhood, though 
thing is now so changed that they can scarcely be recognized, wer 
then frequented by the first nobility and gentry of the day, attracted 
the presence of the actors, who were the histrionic stars of ieee 

A celebrated house of this sort is called in old books, the Bul. 
Head Tavern; it was much used about the time mentioned above 
Earl Craven, the Duke of Beaufort, and otl.cr of the nobility wh 
then had residences in this parish; and a most intimate friend and 
associate of theirs, who almost always spent his evenings at this 
tavern, was the eccentric, but very able, Dr. Radcliffe, who seems 
have combined the social powers of the late Dr. Buchan, and the 
bluntness of the present Abernethy, with more than the abilities of 
both, in his own person. I possess a very old life of Dr, Radelith, 
containing some curious anecdotes, &c., a few of which I will extrac 
for you at some future period, if agreeable. The present Bull's Head 
public house, in Vere Street, Clare Market, shows the site of th 
above tavern, but is only half the size it used to be; it still has the 
back entrance in Bear Yard, which was so near to the theatre tha 
the call-boy could with ease summon an actor from the tavern i 
time for his ewe. A few years back I had occasion to call upon th 
man who kept this house, named Thrupp, and who is since dead 
with whom I conversed as to the former state of the house, of whit | 
he seemed perfectly aware, and moreover told me that there wer 
some of the old theatrical properties still throwing about the cellard 
the house; as I had no particular taste that way, I did not desire 
see the dusty lumber, but it occurred to my mind, that to the imiti- 
tive Charles Mathews, who is understood to have a great co 
of such matters, the search might have been curious. 

I have mentioned Earl Craven, and the Duke of Beaufort, # 
part of the former resident nobility of this parish, and at about the 
time spoken of, and before it, there were several others, as the 
of Essex, the Duke of Norfolk, the Exeter family, &c. as the nam 
of our streets, &c. prove; we have Clare, Vere, Holles, Newe# 
Stanhope, Essex, Arundel, Norfolk, and Surrey Streets ; Craven a 
Beaufort Buildings; and Exeter ‘Change ; the last of which wilh! 
a few more years, be reckoned amongst the by-gones. 

When, as it sometimes happens, I stroll to the banks of th 
Thames in St. Clement's, I cannot but contrast, in my ming! 
the different aspect of the same place in the two periods; for ia 
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times of 
and rt oblemen | 
with th families have menti 
agen eir gay —they h entioned 
buen; thee bore se unane at lea 
and all oe Thames the cena eon a the Ess 
the utile ; gaiety a ; music y and chi , and th oping a Norf 
nstter-of. and no nd pleas -and so ivalry of eir ele o the w olk, 
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A LESSON FOR COLD WEATHER. 


Taere is no one that has not heard of “ Les Russes Montagne” 
Even the single, solitary Englishman, if, indeed, there be such a 
one, who has not ventured into the Parisian: fairy-land, has bees 
initiated into this acquaintance in the humbler spheres of Margate o 
Sadler's Wells. But why are ve om Bry Mountains } 

body asks, but very few can tell. Approach then, all ye ignorant! 
and the mystery shall be unfolded. , ‘ 

The Russians, amidst all the dreariness and desolation of their 
rugged climate, contrive to amuse and warm themselves in a Variety 
of ways, which our wisdom and our climate both forbid, But they 
most favorite and most peculiar amusement is that of which “ the 
Russian Mountains’’ are an imitation. A track is made on the sid 
of a steep hill, covered with frozen snow, and the inequalities ae 
carefully mended with ice or snow, until the course is quite eye, 
A car is then provided, in which there is a little seat, and the well. 
muffled Russ is precipitated in it from the verge of the hill withy 
velocity which may be easily imagined. At Petersburg, where the 
country is very flat, artificial mounts of an astonishing height ar 
raised upon the river Neva, and on holidays and festivals all classes 
of society, and all ages, are to be seen partaking of this sport, 

The Empress Elizabeth was so fond of this diversion, that she 
had artificial mounts erected at her palace, from which those at Paris 
are copied. The car was there whirled along by the assistance of 
machinery, sometimes in a corkscrew fashion up a steep hill---some 
times down a most ;recipitous descent, along a dark tunnel, and 
across a lake within a foot or two of the water, until at length the 
passengers were lodged in a small island. 

Passengers across the Alps are often obliged to adopt this method 
of sliding along the frozen snow; and a modern traveller gives th 
following account of something similar practised in crossing the — 
Cordillera in South America. ‘‘ A sledge is formed of a piece of rat 
hide, upon which the man places his saddle-traps or his load, avd 
seats himself thereon, lashing all firmly round his waste by hide 
thongs: having made this adjustment on the summit of the declivity, 
and suffering himself to slide down by his mere weight, he guides bis 
course, or slackens the rapidity of his descent, by plunging his lang 
knife, which he firmly grasps in his hand, into the snow. The resist: 
ance thus produced, sufficiently retards his progress, should he have 
acquired too much velocity ; or, like a rudder, it inclines his course® — 
the right or left, as he may desire:---the labor of the journey is the 
reduced. Miers’ Travels in Chile, i. 358. Viator. 
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EPIGRAM, 


UPON HEARING A PROFLIGATE YOUNG MAN REMARK, THAT MR. DEVILLE INFORMED 
HIM HG HAD THE ORGAN OF “ CONSCIENCE” STRONGLY DEVELOPED. 


ee Phrenology is false |''—*« Nay, pr'ythee, why 7 on » 
‘* Your ‘ Conscience’ proves Phrenology a lie.”’ z 
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4 of the Commonwealth of dengiand, from tis commencement, 
to the Restoration of Charles the Second, vol. ii, = 1826, 


Ir-wasa matter of regret to us, and we are persuaded was equally so 
to all the friends of truth, when, in the year 1824, Mr. Godwin sent 
forth into the world the first volume of his History of the Common- 
wealth, Had Mr. G. again made his appearance as a novelist---had 
heindulged the public with another Caleb Williams, or St. Leon, we 
should-have been the first to give him a cordial greeting ; but the 

constitution of his mind seemed to render him incapable of 
becoming a valuable historian. It is true that he sets at defiance 
many of the common prejudices of mankind ; but it is just as true 
that he has adopted other prejudices, the only merit of which is their 
anfashionableness. ‘The extreme of liberalism is as far removed from 
truth, and is not less prejudicial to the interests of mankind, than the 
excess of servility. After the lapse of two years, the second volume 
of Mr. Godwin’s work has made its appearance ; and the regret we 
hefore felt, is not at all lessened by its perusal. It is not our intention 
to dispute with Mr. G, upon the propriety or impropriety of his view 
of the critical times to which his history refers ; our limits and our 
inclination equally forbid it ; but we cannot help remarking in what 
an extraordinary manner Mr. Godwin commences his undertaking. 
He proceeds upon the foundation of two propositions, which contain 
the essence of all that is disputable upon the subject; and these two 
propositions he does not prove, but takes for granted. The propo- 
sitions we refer to, which may be found in the Preface to the Ist vol. 
pix, are, that the opponents of Charles J. fought for liberty, and 
that they had no alternative. ‘I proceed,” says Mr. Godwin, ‘ upon 
these two positions: let them be granted to me, and I fear no charge 
of false coloring in what follows.” ‘These two propositions we most 
strenuously deny ; and although, as we have before remarked, we will 
hot enter into a discussion upon the matter, we cannot forbear sub- 
fon 4 them to our readers, that they may know upon what founda- 
tion Mr, Godwin’s History is built. 

The view of circumstances from which these two propositions 
emanate, is, we have no doubt, that which Mr. Godwin considers to 
pote at any event, he is entitled to the praise of consistency, 
paler aad the whole of his two volumes there is not the least 
- lon of opinion—from first to last he holds up Charles the First 
pe oe and unprincipled tyrant ; whilst the parliament lead- 

ey, Pposers, and at last the murderers, of the king, are throughout 

.. - 8 men of great virtue and talent---‘‘ choice and master 
aa of whom the world was not worthy. Mr. Godwin is, 
» the professed vindicator of the Commonwealthmen. His 

= ey cannot run with the common stream: the sight of a 
arch hurled from his throne---reviled, insulted, butchered, by a 
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set of factious demagogues, cannot affect his more than Stoical harsh. 
ness. Such a sight, or the relation of such a fact, is apt to turn the 
hearts of ordinary men; but Mr. Godwin must he extraordinary, or 
he is nothing ; he despises the common feelings of mankind, and sety 
himself up as the justifier of that which every other man condemps 
Men, in ral, are too apt to imagine that there could be nothing 
xd in the character of the regicides. Mr. Godwin can find nothing 
t good in their cause, their manner of conducting it, or themselves, 
and whilst others see much to admire and much to pity in the condugt 
of Charles 1., his sentiment towards him is one of unqualified 
detestation. ‘The following is his character of Charles. After stating 
that “ he had shewn himself the most obstinate man alive,” he says--- 
“ I find two passions principally concerned in instigating the conduct of Charles the 
First :---first, an overweening egotisin and pride ; and secondly, religious bigotry ; egotism 
and pride inspiring a total indifference to the sufferings of others, and bigotry too ohes 
representing those sufferings in fascinating colours, as conducive to the glory of God, 
Add to which, the passion of egotism and pride never fuils to engender a deep and bitter 
spirit of retaliation to those injuries by which this sentiment is irritated and awakened,” 
But if it happens to be an opponent of Charles whose character 
is to be described, remark how the point is strained in order to po- 
duce an impression. If positive authority is wanting for su 
him to have been all that was amiable, Mr. Godwin finds that want 
of no importance---‘* probably” it was so---or ‘‘ we may presume” 
that it was so. There is none of this charitable dealing when 1 
Royalist is to be condemned. Of Hampden he says, that 
“ He was probably inferior to no one in the elements that constitute a soldier; a 
the same time that he was the first statesman, and the first counsellor, of his age, di- 
tinguished by the polrsb and insinuation of his address, and the unequivocalness of bis 
integrity, and we may presume was a perfect gentleman and an excellent scholar.” 


The same desire of upholding one cause at the expence of 
the other, runs through the whole work, and of course deprives it 
entirely of its historical value. It is, nevertheless, an interesting 

roduction ; and abounds, as every thing coming from the pen of 
r. Godwin must, in vigorous and excellent writing. 

The following passage has great beauty. 

“ It is thus that history is obliged to grope its way in treating of the most com 
siderable events. We put together seemings, and draw our inferences as well as we may. 
Contemporaries who employ themselves in preserving facts, are sure to omit some of the 
most material, upon the presumption of their notoriety, and that they are what every 
body knows. History, in some of its most essential members, dies, eVen as ge 
of men pass off the stage, and the men who were occupied in the busy scene, becom 
victims of mortality. If we could call up Cromwel from the dead: nay, if we could all 
up some one of the comparatively insignificant actors in the time of which we are trea 
ing, and were allowed the opportunity of proposing to him the proper questions, het 
many doubts would be cleared up, how many perplexing matters would be revealed @ 
the eyes of posterity! But history comes like a beggarly gleaner in the field, aher 
Death, the great lord of the domain, hgs gathered the crop with his mighty band, a 
lodged in his garner, which no man can open.” 


Upon the whole, perhaps, his character of Cromwell is t 


fairest and the best part of the book. We shall quote it, as it appea® 
in two different places. 3 


 Cromwel always acted like a politician; he had certain ends in view, and 
modified his measures in the way that he conceived would be most conducive to ta 
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At this time [1644] we have no reason to think that Cromwel had any sinister’ 

His object was the public welfare, according to the ideas he entertained respect- 
and he steadily adopted such proceedings as he judged would best promote that 
Individuals were with him but instruments iv conducting the edifice of the public 
and in such a man, the private passions of love and hatred could scarcely be said 
bear sway®: he chose those persons whom he conceived best adapted to the purposes 
be proposed ; he treated them upon a principle correspondent with those views ; he spared 
go man from ideas of personal respect ; he made no man an enemy that he might gratify 
sny private feelings of resentment and indignation.” 


In another place we find--- 


“ Cromwel possessed, as much perhaps as any man that ever lived, the gift of ex. 
confidence and implicit good opinion in those with whom he was in habits of 
intercourse; and he was aware of his advantage in this respect. This was, in truth, the 
main basis of his fortune. It is not to be doubted that he was consummate in military 
skill. He was a man of infinite penetration and discernment ; his views were as steady 
as they were extensive ; perhaps no man ever exceeded him in the power of tracing and 
the complexities of human affairs and human life. But all these attributes 
would have availed him little without the talent of which we speak. There have been 
men who could see every thing, and from whom no secret of the human heart has been 
hid, to whom the faculty of exciting sympathy has been denied, who could not emit a 
from their own bosoms to that which should light up a kindred fire in the breasts 
of others, who could not utter a sound which should instantly string the nerves and brace 
the arm of every one whose assistance they desire. Such persons live, as it were, in a 
field of dead men’s bones: the light of heaven is upon every object around them: 
nothing escapes their observation : but all this to no purpose, they do not possess the 
transcendant power of saying to those dry bones ---Live. 

“ The gift of Cromwel consisted in such apparent frankness and honesty of speech 
as did not allow in the hearer the possibility of doubt. He seemed to be telling you 
exactly the thing it was most important for you to know: and that with a clearness and 
sincerity, that carried its own evidence along with it. He could be brief when a few 
words would tell all that it was in his mind to tell; he could be copious when it was 
necessary that a full stream of sentiment should loosen your hold upon the anchor of 
calmness and deliberation. Bluntness was a main engine with which he worked : he 
spared for no fervour and emphasis of asseveration, when his purpose demanded that. 
He was polished with the polished, and coarse with the coarse; always adapting himself 
with incredible felicity, to the persons whom, at the moment, it was his hint to address. 
His religion, as he understood it, and according to the mode of the times, was of mar- 
rellous advantage to him. He spoke to those whom it concerned in the name of the 
Almighty, and displayed an entire prostration of soul to the will of God. The language 
of pious enthusiasm never fell more consummate from the lips of a human being, than 
from those of Cromwel ; and it is a vulgar mistake to suppose that in all this he displayed 
the hypocrite: as the great Roman critic says, ‘If you wish me to weep, the first tears 
that are shed must be your own.’ Cromwel could never have made a dupe of others 
(thongh in the case of his fellow-soldiers and fellow-citizens at present [1747 ] this is not 
the name of what he did) if he had not first made a dupe of himself.” 


The following is, indeed, an admirable delineation of the cha- 
racter it purports to represent. 

“ While all this was doing, he (John Lilburne) sat in his corner, and could think of 
nothing but the impropriety of answering interrogatories. Such is the true picture of a 
vulgar ---narrow of comprehensioa---impassioned, stiff in opinion: --seeing nothing, 
but what he can discern through one small window, and sitting at a distance from that--- ° 
#0 that the entire field of his observation, his universe, in the wide landscape of the 


world, and the immense city of i i 
: y of mankind, with all its lanes, its alleys, its streets, and its 
“quares, is twelve inches by twelve.” ae 
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Pay * Cromwel was in reality a man of strong private affections; but he never suf- 
— particularly in the early part of his career, to interfere with his public con- 
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Nor can we conclude without extracting a very pleasant Passage 
upon an important subject. 

“ Till within our own memory, it was treated as a breach of the privilege of 
ment to any thing which passed in the course of its debates. ‘The 
House of Commons resembled in this respect a Venetian Senate. It is obvious, thy 
in the first accidental and fitful communications of these things, great mi : 
must have arisen. These misrepresentations were strongly remarked, and an 
was made of the necessity of absolute secresy as to legislative deliberations. In gy 
beginning of the reign of George the Third, the record of the debates of a whob 
session is contained in a few pages. But as soon as the right or expediency of pu 
these debates was fully recognised, the industry of those who expected to gain by the 
publication was strongly excited, and great and incredible improvements were 
made. The reports of parliamentary debates are now sufficiently accurate for all setirg 


and_practical purposes. ‘The same publicity has pervaded our courts of law, and @ 
Government, in many of its branches, is no longer a mystery; 


the curious and reflecting part of the public is copiously informed of what is going on; 
and by consequence the people are called on to make, and actually make, an integral 

of the Government. They are aware of what passes; they are accustomed 
canvas politica! subjects; and they are therefore adequately prepared to give an opinign 
upon such measures as are in progress. A sober and well-considered remonstrance of the 
impression they entertain of measures which are contemplated by the legislature, is 4 
thing that should be cultivated and improved.” 

The perusal of such passages as we have quoted, makes us the 
more regret that Mr. Godwin had not chosen some subject whieh 
would not have called forth so peculiarly his own decidedly partial 
opinions. As it is, the book is of little value ; and in an historical 
point of view, although containing some curious information, cannot 
be relied upon. 


ee 


Recollections of the Life of O: Keeffe. Written by himself. 2 vols 
vo. 1826. Colburn. 


Tue world is getting old and prosy---it loves long tales about nothing, 
and delights in calling up unworthy names, over which the lapse of 
thirty or forty years has cast an almost impenetrable veil. We have 
lately had innumerable Reminiscences and Recollections---good, bad, 
and indifferent. To which of these classes the present work belongs, 
may be well judged from the circumstance, that we have looked 
through it with a view of discovering some piquant anecdote that 
would bear to be extracted---but in vain. The only thing we can find 
likely to interest our readers during this glorious weather, is, that 
Giordani, the dancer, was also a skaiter. ‘‘ He skaited a mileis 
a minute! and on one leg only, faster than the most expert could 
two. He had a string stretched about four feet high from the 
and in his full course used to go fairly over it.’ Hear that, yt 
Serpentiners ! “ Hide your diminished heads !” ' 
But the wonders are not yet concluded. ‘‘ When this same 
Giordani had his benefit at the theatre, he put in his bill, that he 
skait on the stage.” And how think you, gentle readers, did he 
manage it? “ He had a number of grooves made, and gliding th 
these with his great proficiency in his dancing art, displayed all 
attitudes of skaiting, to the perfect delight of the spectators!” Oh, 


Mr. O'Keeffe! you should not put us innocent spectators out of com 
ceit of our discrimination ! 
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Hwvory of the Peninsular War. By Robert Southey, Esq. L.L.D. Poet 
Laureate, &c. &c. Vol. ii. 4to. pp. 807. London : 1827. 


J. Murray. 
Mz. Sovtasy is certainly one of the best, if not the best writer of 
Fae His style is clear, bold, concise, not unadorned 


when ornament is needed, but for the most part singularly contrasted 


to the flimsy and affected slip-slop which passes for easy writing at the 


peentday. It is the custom to rail against this gentleman, because 
he is to have departed from the political opinions which he 
thm ol his youth. Every dirty scribbler thinks himself at 
liberty to wag his tongue against the Laureate, and drag his Wat 
Tyler to the light. Such conduct is indeed most illiberal and unjust ; 
and we cannot do better than show its impropriety in the words of one 
whose authority stands high amongst those who condemn Mr. Southey 
most—we mean Dr. Parr. ‘‘ It is unjust,” says the learned Dr., ‘ to 
tie down manhood to those tenets which have been ingenuously 
avowed, but perhaps hastily adopted, in youth. It is unjust to shackle 
men of genius with any other restraints than those which are neces- 

for the observance of decorum, honor, and the strictest fidelity. 


| It is unjust to debar any human beings from the moral or intellectual 


benefits which may arise from greater accuracy of information, or 
‘maturity of judgment. It is flagrantly unjust to blame them 
discharging those new duties which are really imposed upon their 


| consciences, by new and disinterested views of controverted and im- 


portant questions.” Such were the sentiments of Dr. Parr---all who 
own him as an authority, would do well to act up toshis opinion. 

The present work of Mr. Southey, of which two volumes arc now 
published, is of a most important character. The Peninsular War 
was one which conduced highly to the glory of this country, and was 
aot only important in its immediate effects, but in the change which 
was produced by its agency in the character of the English army, and 
our reputation as a military nation. ‘To the task of delineating the 
history of this eventful period, Dr. Southey has brought a very great 
je: f. information, much of it entirely new, and all most interesting, 

80 well arranged his facts, and weighed the important subject 


© carefully, that it wouid. be difficult to produce any history, which, 


in real merit, may be put in competition with his. 
the hie mats will not aliow us to go into a detailed examination of 
lished’ ut we may remark, that a third volume remains to be 
» the present work having brought dowa the history to the 


| © r e . 
mmencement of 1811. When complete, it will, we have no doubt, 


ar yr “were greatly to the fame of ‘its author, but be considered 

maa Rs ua le as an historical narrative, but of standard and 

We shal merit as a literary production. 

Song *xtract one or two interesting passages as specimens of 
¥ 8 style and manner. 


is Ther ag ; ‘ 
tae itt: “aig r a crucifix, known by the name of Nosso Senhor de Bougas, in 
ion ie, y  tOstuhos, upon the coast, about a league from Porte. According to 


| the iw the oldest image in Portugal, being the work of Nicodemus; and though 


i Del i i.) + 
vO1 ve altempted to represent muscle nor vein, it is affirmed that there 
ees 2s 
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cannot be a more perfect and excellent crucifix. Antiquaries discovered another te 
in it, for there has been a controversy concerning the number of nails used jp thy “ae 
cifixion, and in this image four are represented, agreeing with the opinion of gt, 

of Tours, and the revelation made to the Swedish St. Bridget. The sea cast it up; mt 
its miraculous virtue was soon attested by innumerable proofs. One of the atte te | 
wanting when it was found ; the best sculptors were employed to supply this defidess. 
but in spite of all their skill, not one of them could produce an arm which would @ 
place for which it was designed One day a poor but pious woman, as she Ws gates 
shell-fish and drift-wood for fuel, picked up upon the beach a wooden arm, which de 
supposing that it had belonged to some ordinary and profane image, laid upon the te 
The reader will be at no loss to imagine that it sprung out of the flames,--the 
neighbours collected at the vociferations of the woman,---that the priests were rebiy 4 
carry it in procession to the church of N. Senhor; and that the moment it was applies 
the stump whereto it belonged, a miraculous junction was effected. Our Lord 

becaine from that time one of the most famous idols in Portugal; and on the day 
festival five and twenty thousand persoms have sometimes been assembled at his chard, 
coming thither in pilgrimage from all parts. To this idol Marshal Soult thought 

to offer his devotions. He and his staff visited the church, and prostrating themsm 
before the altar, paid, says his journal, that tribute of respect and reverence which 
requires from those who are animated with the true spirit of Christianity, ‘Thy 
cannot,’ continued the hypocritical traitor who recorded this mummery,---‘ there cme 
be a more affecting and interesting spectacle, than to see a great man humbling bing 
in the presence of the King of Kings and Sovereign Disposer of Empires. All the iy 
bitants of Matosinhos who were present at this religious solemnity were Wrapt in estar’ 
The French marshal testified his great concern at hearing that the plate and jews @ 
ornaments of the church had been carried off; and he promised the rector that he wal 
offer two large silver candlesticks to Nosso Senhor, and dedicate a silver ts 
and assign funds to keep it burning night and day, and, moreover, that he demas 
the stipend of the rector and the sacristan. ‘ Let this fact,’ said his penman, ‘hea 
trasted with what we have been told respecting the irreligion of the French troop a 
their leaders! It is time to open our eyes, and to acknowledge the hand of Proview 
in the events which have befallen us, How fortunate are we that Heaven has dese 
us to be governed by a hero who possesses a heart disposed to be deeply and wan 
impressed with the majesty of our holy religion, and who aspires only to make ia 
forth with new and never-fading splendor! Let the calumniators be confounded, al & 
timid be tranquil! Our hopes ought to be re-animated now that they have obtants 
support which, resting on religion, and lifting its head above the storms, prait 
them entire realization.’ Not a word of restoring the spoils of the church had benw# ter y 
by Marshal Soult ;---his promise of the lamp and the funds for the oil, and the inqeat# | 
salaries, was confirmed by a decree in which he dedicated the lamp, assigned a rem 
of sixteen milreas for its support, and doubled the incomes ; as far as the decree weet® foun 
performed his promise, and ne farther. His situation, indeed, was becoming too pri HRS ig q 
to allow him time for the farce of superstition.” 4 


The following is indeed a most singular and horrible detail: 


‘Some fugitives landed at Palma from those parts of the south which hal er 
fallen under the French yoke; they brought horrible tales concerning the inva 
Andalusia and the conduct of the invaders; and the people, excited by these ber 
cried out for vengeance upon the prisoners. Troops were called out to protect 
unfortunate men, but the soldiers would not act against their countrymen ; a have 
the commander, General Reding, as the only means of saving the prisoners, 
that they should be sent to the desert island of Cabrera, many were butchered ai 
presence, in spite of his entreaties and exertions, and many thrown into the eu 
the embarkation could be effected ; nor could it have been effected, if the sollien™ 
not at length been provoked to fire upon the mob. Five thousand at frst, and fee 
half as many more, were landed upon Cabrera, a rocky island about fifteen 6? 
circumference, with no other inhabitants than a handful of soldiers, who wett ie. 
there to prevent the Barbary corsairs from making it a place of rendesvou : 
tents were provided for the superior officers, the remainder were left to - 
as they could. There was but one spring on the island, and in summer this 5" 
they discovered some old wells, which had been filled up, and whieh, wben 
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vied bad water, and very little of it. ‘The supplies from Palma were sent so irregu- 
s wampetimes owing to the weather, but far more frequently to inhuman negligence, 
ingiy, and hundreds of these miserable creatures died of hunger and thirst; many 


or a state of complete nakedness, when in mere humanity clothing was sent them 
he Brito commander in the Mediterranean: and at other times they were kept 
iv 


save by barrels of biscuit and of meat which the English ships threw overboard for them, 
w be cast on shore. But in the third year of their abode, the captain of a Spanish frigate, 
whose name ought to have been recorded, remonstrated so effectually upon the manner 
of their treatment, that fiom that time they were regularly supplied with food. He gave 
hems and cabbage and tobacco seed, from which they raised sufficient for their 
; and having, by persevering labor, without any other tools than a single 
‘nite, broken gix feet into a rock, on the surface of which there was appearance enough 
of walsture to excite their hopes, they obtained a supply of water. Some of them used 
he skulls of their own dead, for want of other vessels to contain it; and others, with no 
wth excuse of necessity, manufactured buttons from their bones! About 1500 entered 
whe service rather than endure a banishment to which no end could be foreseen ; 
snd some 500, chiefly officers, were in compassion removed to England. At the end of 
the war not more than 2000 remained in Cabrera, nearly half of those who had been 


woded there having sunk under their sufferings.”’ 
— 


Elizabeth de Bruce. By the Author of Clan Albin. 3 vols. 
Quo. Blackwood. Edinburgh: 1827. 
The Natchez: an Indian Tale. By the Viscomte de Chateau- 
briand, 3vols. Colburn. 
Truckleborough Hall. 3 vols. 12mo. Colburn. 1827. 
lr we were to select novels one by one, and dedicate a separate 
notice to each, our limited space would very imperfectly do justice to 
j them; we have therefore determined to adopt a new mode, and since 
| Novels are at present all the rage, we shall review them by the dozen, 
more or less, as we find convenient. In the present instance, the 
three we have placed at the head of our notice, are perhaps three as 
dissimilar, and of as varied merit, or rather demerit, as we could well 
» The first is a production of rather superior character; the 
plots intricate, and very much spun out, but the delineation of charac- 
ler very excellent, and the novel altogether rendered striking by the 
mixture of Scotch, English, and Irish characters which are to be 
found in it, We have been given to understand that the authoress 
#4 Mrs. Johnstone, a Scotch lady, who some ten or twelve years 
4g published a novel called Clan Albin. For some years Mrs. 
Johnstone had the conduct and editorship of a newspaper published 
at Inverness, which, however, she lately resigned, and has now taken 
up her residence at Edinburgh, 
The Natchez, by the author of “ Attila,” is a strange mass of poeti- 
: absurdity, full of nonsensical sentiment and affected pathos. We 
"0 not for a long time been accustomed to a novel of this descrip- 
om, and we are very sure the public taste will not sanction it; our 
fs the other side the water may admire such high flown 
> OF Imagination— i : 
this side the oa they will not suit the cooler temperature on 
“4 mig tckleborough Hall, we shall say little. It is a weak attempt 
UP politics inva novel, but the attempt will not be, and indeed 
not deserve to be, successful. 
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THE DRAMA.—No. V. 






* Nothing extennate, nor set down aught in metice.” Sraksprage 


em 


DRURY LANE. 


On Tuesday, the 22nd of January, anew one-act piece was performed, for & 
first time, entitled, ‘“‘ My Best Friend, or £277. 7s. 7d.” It was frivolous wi 
trifling, and was at once consigned to the oblivion in which such trash me 
eventually repose. 

January 27. A new opera was produced this evening under the title of & 
** Englishmen in India,” the production of Mr Wallace, the author of sereq 
works relative to ladia of considerable merit. Like all pieces of this d 
its merit is in exact proportion to the opportunity it offers for the dlegerd 
talents in others—in the actor, the singer, the composer, the painter, 

The music, by Mr. Bishop, is neither very new nor very effective: not one 
the songs will become popular, although half the million of London will 
hear them in the course of the season, Like the ‘‘ words, words,” which Hank 
reads, they are without soul; without that intellectual union which constituy 
the life and organization of musical compositions. Those pieces which struck» 
as most entitled to commendation, were Dorritigton’s (Bedford) “ Ob! firms 
oak, and free from care,” the finale to the second act, and Tancred's (Broke 
air “* The girl of my heart,” in the third act. The fact is, Mr. Hishop sam 
of very considerable taste, tact, and talent, but not of genius. He takesale 
here, and a passage there, and then adds a few notes of his own, and thus, a 
gether, produces a very pretty and agreeable Mosaic work; but there is nobel 
originality, no creation. 

The poetry of the songs is utterly beneath the notice of criticism. Te 
strength of the company made amends for the weakness of the dialogue: Barly, 
Dowton, Mrs. Davison, and Miss Kelly, gave life and pungency to the sen 
scenes, which they certainly do not possess in themselves. We have seldomen 
Braham to so little advantage as in this opera, Miss Stephens did ample justia’ 
the music assigned her. The new scenery is in the first style of excellen, 
and bears abundant testimony to the liberality of the manager, and the pat 
talents of the artists. 

Monday, February 19. The Stranger. This dull translation bas te 
rendered still more ennuyante by being performed in a style the very revenet 
exeellenee. Little as we admire this play, either in its principle, constractios, # 
execution, yet the exertions of performers of great powers never fail to imp 
considerable degree of interest to the two principal characters, and to ' 
vivid effect on the feelings of the audience. 

The most striking novelty of this evening’s performance was the appeu™* 
of “a young lady” in the character of Mrs. Haller. We have seldom ##! 
mote woeful performance. A dismal, monotonous, lachrymal whine, exe®* 
tremulande, was the only accomplishment applicable to tragic acting which 
““ young lady” possessed, and she was most unsparing in the ws i 
indeed, from the first sentence she uttered to the last, she poured it forthis# 
unvaried tone, till the very heart sickened at it. In short, her voice, ber far 
her figure, her manner, aad her conception of the tharacter, were all equaly* 
appropriate and equally unpleasing. 

As to Kean’s performance of the Stranger, it was one of the most inefee* 
personations we ever beheld. Instead of a heart-broken victim, trembliagly 
te moral suffering, and stern in the excess of sensibility, Mr. Keaa was 0 0 
personage, seeming to feel very little interest in what was going oe 
rader in a dull domino—a kind of gloomy nothing. We expected from the 
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cp of his genius, that he would have given some new points to the character. 
yer, disappointed us donbly—he introduced no new points, and he lost 


yatthe old ones. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Monday, February 5. The Revenge. Zanga is one of the finest of all the 
variuus in which Mr. Young excels his contemporaries. The faults of this 
character are the defects of the author. The actor’s exhibition towers far above 
the poet, and realizes to the spectator the form and substance of a character 
which the feeble grasp of Dr. Young’s genius in vain attempted to possess, Our 
imits will not Ha us to enter into any lengthened or minute criticisms; we 
lim Se Pa cae stag. > 
must, therefore, rest satisfied with observing generally, that the fiend-like and 
uonataral hatred of the Moore to Alonzo, and the equally unnatural revenge that 
grows out of it, were throughout depicted with a terrible vividness; and their 
consummation in the last act, where he tramples on the ruin he has made, was 
truly grand. 

Oo Wednesday. Februaty 7, a Miss Jarman, from the Bath and Dublin 
Theatres, made her first appearance on the London boards in the arduous part of 
Juliet. In her person she is elegant; her face is handsome, though perhaps not 
quite 80 expressive as a tragic actress seems to require ; her action is remarkably 
uarestrained and graceful, and her entire demeanour that of an individual accus- 
tomed to appear in the polished ranks of society. Her voice is of good modu- 
lation, of considerable sweetness, and capable of strong expression. She has a 
good judgment, a fair share of taste, and sufficient experience of the business of 
the stage. The scene with Romeo, in which he overhears the expression of her 
passion for him, as she sits in the baloony, abounded in felicitous touches of 
re. ye (unsurath In a — with the nurse, Miss Jarman had another 
severe of her talents, in which they were equally victorious; and again in her 
parting from Romeo. (n the whole, we consider Miss Jarman a very great 
sequal n to this theatre; and we seein her, not merely the promise, but the 
certainty, of our having attained an accomplished actress. 

On ~ oem produced a new farce called the £100 note. The 
author (Mr. Peake) has all the broad humor of O'Keeffe, which seems to grow 

out of whimsical phrases, laughable comparisons, and the most singular exagge- 
rations of character. He is a Midas of another kind ; every thing with him turns 
toa joke, and be makes you laugh, though yon may be angry with yourself for 
laughing. _ It would be absurd to call this a farce of the first order, but ncither is 
a; or eee it is full of whim and spirit—not very probable, yet perhaps 

as probable as farce need be; and, if we have seen many better, we have 
also seen many that are worse. : : : eee 

Wednesday, February 14. This evening Miss Jarman performed Lady 
eee 5 in Cibber's comedy of the ** Provoked Husband.” Elegant and lively, 
she sustained the comic part of the character with uncommon spirit: tender and 
=. her penitence had the interest of tragedy without its passion. Her con- 
a ~ scene was among the most touching that ever surprised us in a comedy ; 
tte ‘i se a with her, and for her, as copious and truce as the heroine 

in ever stole, 
oi The excellence of Charles Kemble’s Lord Townley is too well known to need 
Hs se His acting, in the last scene, drew peals uf applause from ull parts 
; Mr. Blancbard’s John Moody was an admirable and chaste performance. His 
Reo al the journey to town was a rich treat to those who know how to 
pase g ve the value of a hearty laugh. Mr. Meadows, as young Squire Richard, 
‘a aoe inirth; but we must sews against the extravagant bye-play 
forint = ener ed Miss Jones indulged to the interruption of the dialogue. ‘ Re- 
r. 

{ ; . . 
the ni eer rhe: pe » & most crowded audience assembled to witacss 

ee of the ‘* Gamester.” 
tie oe talents already displayed by Miss Jarman, naturally led to the expecta- 

a that Mrs. Beverley would meet in ber with bi tative; we are 
appr toad. that ne with an able represeatative; w 
: » that that expectation was not disappointed. In one or two instances 
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t be thought to fail in energy and dignity; but in all the pathetic part of 
the eS 1 of it that interests or affects—the feelings of the audiente van 
entirely with her, and gave a testimony not to be mistaken of her excellence as ay 
actress. Her scene with Stukely, where he endeavours to seduce her affectio 
was admirably managed; nor could there be a better test of her talents than the 
manner in which she repuised his advances, and his calumnies upon her absent 
husband. Mr. Warde acted Stukely, an unfavorable character; he gave to it a 
much expression as it deserved. If his performance had a fault, it lay in excessive’ 
care; it was too anxious, and too full of obvious contrivance and determined 
rae Vaine’s Beverley is the finest piece of acting we everbeheld. Panegyric 
affords no terms adequate to describe its effects. Itisa performance perf 
isolated; it stands not only alone, but removed from all others an immeasurable 
distance ; we have seen nothing with which to compare it. A person who, in 
witnessing a dramatic representation, gives himself up to the illusion of the scene, 
and abandons his feelings to its influence, had need of some degree of nerve to 
sustain this performance. . 

We will not say how badly Mr. Serle played Lewson; but we will ask why 
Mr. Kemble did not play it. Is it that Mr. Kemble disdains to appear in Lewson, 
or that we are not to have Mr. Kemble and Mr. Young on the same night? 

Tuesday, February 20. First time at this theatre of the Oracle. The music 
assigned to Miss Paton, in this opera, is of the most difficult nature, and the diff. 
culty but served to illustrate her excellence; where every part was performed 
with equal effect, it is impossible to single out any one piece as preferable to the 
others; and we can only remark, that we never wish to sec the principal character 
in an opera better supported. Her rich and powerful tones improve on the ear 
with repetition, and there are times when she bursts forth into a strain that almost 
sounds like the voice of inspiration. All that she says, or does, seems to be an 
emanation of the mind, not an idle repetition of the forms of art—a praise that 
can be given to very few actors, and certainly not to any other singer now on the 
stage. Mr. Phillips was in fine voice, and sung the different songs in admirable 
styles and Mr. Sapio executed the music that fell to his lot with uncommon 
sweetness and taste. 

Mr. J. O. Atkins is a bass singer of considerable powers. His voice is not 
so mellow as some we have héard of that class, but possesses great depth, com- 
pass, and flexibility. 

In point of decoration, the opera is well, and even splendidly, got up. 


a all 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has been very seriously indisposed, but has 
recovered, 

Upto the moment of our going to press, no important change has taken place in the 
situation of the Earl of Liverpool. The nature of the attack under which he suffers 
will preclude him, we believe, from ever again attending to public business, but his life 
ix not at present considered in immediate danger. Various rumours are afloat as to the 
changes which this event will cause in the administration. We believe an attempt will 
be made by the remaining members of the Cabinet to form a ministry, but nothing cer- 
tain is known upon the subject. 

The debates in Parliament have as yet been ynimportant, the illness of Mr. Canning 
having caused the postponement of the question of the Corn Laws. Mr. Bish has lost his 
seat for Leominster ; and Mr. J. Williams has been turned out also from Iichester. The 
latter event will, it is calculated, considerably shorten the session.of Parliament. 

One of the most important plans for the improvement of our capital has been finally 
sanctioned. A minute has passed the Treasury Board, authorising the erection of a 
terrace from Storey's Gate to the Bird Cage Walk, along the whole of the south side of 
the Park to Pimlico. This will be in unison with the terrace on the opposite side, from 
Spring Gardens westward ; and thus, with the King’s new Palace at one end, and the 
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Horse Guards and other architectural public buildings at the other, St. James's Park 
will form one grand square. In the centre, the canal is to be reduced, and diverted into 
picturesque windings, instead of its present formal and uninteresting shape. The 
marshy ground is to be drained and disposed into parterres, shrubberies, and other orna- 
ere | designs. Thus we shall, at last, have a delightful promenade, in London, vying 
in size and attraction with the gardens of the Tuilleries or Luxembourg. 

During the last month the bishoprics of Oxford and Lincoln have become vacant by 
death. Dr. Lloyd has ery" re to a aa and Dr. Kay translated to Lincoln; by 

event the see of Bristol is vacated. 

ys rs Duke of Wellington has continued all the confidential servants of the late Duke 
of York in their situations at the Horse Guards. His Grace has held several levees. 

have been received at the Colonial Office, with an account of the decease 
of the King of the Ashantees, in consequence of the four wounds his Majesty received in 
the celebrated battle in which Colonel Purden distinguished himself as Commander of 
the British forces. The’King’s principal Chief had also died. Soon after the battle was 
over, the surrounding native troops took possession of the bodies of the slain Ashantees--- 
cut off their heads, and carried away their jaw-bones as trophies of their victories. 

On Sunday the 11th of February, at the house of the Portuguese Ambassador, 
in South Audley Street, died the Marquis d’Abrantes, in consequence of an apoplectic 
fit with which he was attacked whilst on a visit there on the 16th ult. The remains of 
the noble Marquis were deposited in the vaults of the Catholic Chapel in Moorfields. 
The ceremony was attended by the Portuguese Ambassador and several Portuguese 

en. 

Letters have been received from Major Laing, stating, that he had arrived at Tim- 

buctoo, The true state of the city, which has been so much talked of, will thus, we 
hope, be laid before the public by a person well competent to the important task. We 
regret, however, to learn, that Major Laing has relinquished his intention of following up 
the course of the Niger, and is now on his way back to Tripoli. It does not appear 
what circumstances have occasioned this departure from his proposed route. 
__ Mr. Baron Graham has resigned his seat at the Exchequer. Mr. Serjeant Vaughan 
is spoken of as his successor; the only difficulty is, that it is usual to have the Exchequer 
Bench equally divided between Equity and Common-law lawyers; if Mr. Serj. Vaughan 
should be appointed, there will then be three of the latter, and only one of the former. 

It is said, that intelligence has been received in town, that Captain Franklin has 
accomplished his overland expedition, and had embarked on board His Majesty's ship the 
Blossom, which was dispatehed to Behring’s Straits to afford him assistance. It is added, 
that some of the party declined embarking, and determined to retrace their course over- 
land. We shall be sincerely happy to be convinced of the truth of these reports. 

‘The Earl of Onslow died on the 24th of February, at a quarter before five o'clock, 
pa pag near Guilford. His lordship had been confined to the house a 

The Earl of Darnley is confined at his seat, at Cobham Hall, by illness. 


~ ——_ 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


A continuation of Vivian Grey, is now publishing in 3 vols. 
“Ty anew novel by the author of Tremaine, called ‘‘ De Vere.” 
Speech o yg. what a number of editions there have been of the Duke of York’s 
of Wellinane Pog Question ; one, the neatest and cheapest, is published by Griffith, 
oh ka 7 — . very good specimen of writing engraving. 
within the month of ats, e, “ by the Author of Waverley,” is announced to appear 
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BIRTHS. 


Jan. 20: ut Nettlestead, the lady of the Rev. W. F. Cobb, of @ son ; at Warwick.4 
Cheltewham, the Hon. Mrs. Samuel bent Gist, of a daughter ; the lady of Lieut. Col, J. See 
adeughter, 22: .: Pennington-House, near Lymi . the lady of the Rev. Charles Heath, 
ason, 25: at Tenterden, the wife of the Rev. William Temple of a son. 26: at Brighto 
the lady of John Round, Faq. of a hter ; the lady of G. Savage Martin. Esq. of a daughte. 
27 ey of Ce Owen Esq. of the Secretary's Office, East India House, of a son; at 
Vicarage, well, Notts. of a “1 Mrs. Fowler, wife of thie Rev. K. 4. Fowler, and 
daughter of Mr. Bish, of London. 25: at Lighthorne, Warwickshire, the lady of Josh 
Townsend, Esq. ofa son, 29: in St. Agnes Place, the wife of Mr. Charlies Bevan, Solicitor, of 
ason. 80: in George-street, Hanover-square, the lady of Dr. Seymour, of a daughter, 

Feb. |: in Wimpole-street, the lady of C. G. Ri , Esq. of & son; at High Wycombe, 
Bucks, Mrs. Nayler, wife of the Kev. Thomas Nayler, Chapiata to his late Royal Highmess the 
Duke of York, of a son and dauchter; at Versailles, Madame de Gaja, wife of Colonel de 
and eldest daughter of Lord Robert Fitzgerald, of ason. 3: at Hadiey, Midclesex, the lady ef 
Donald Mackay, Fisq. of a son; at Langley Farm, Kent, the Hon. Mre. Colville, of a daughter, 
5: at North Bank, ent’s Park, the Hon. Mrs. Edward Goulburn, of a son. 7: in Rosse. 
square, the of Henry Hoyle Oddie, Jun. Esq. of ason. 11: at Brockenhurst, Lady Cay. 
line pao § a hter; at Southampton, the lady of H. Brereton Trelawney, Keq of a 
daughter ; lady of Hampden Gledstanes, Esq. of a daughter. 13: at Walthamstow, the lady 
of Samael Dobree, Eaq. of a daughter. 


= 
= 


MAR: TAGES, 


Jan. 18: at Brompton, Yorkshire, William Worsley, 29 Sy Hovingham, to Sarah Phils. 
a, fourth daughter of Sir George Caley, Bart, 20: at Melcombe Regis, Capt. R. White, 
of H. M. Post-office packet, Countess of Liverpool, to Miss A. Udal, of the above town. © 
at Bath, Lord W Paget, second son of the Marquis of Anglesey, to Fanny, only deug)ter of 
Lieut. General Sir Francis De Rottenburg, K.G.H; John Frost, Esq. F.A.S. of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, and of Bridge-street, Blackfriars, to Harriet, only daugiiter of the late J, 
P. Yosy, Esq. of Berne, and niece to Col. Brooke. 23: William Hickman, Esq. of Newingtos. 
Awe M to Ann, daughter of the late John Garrat, Esq. of the same place. 2%; at 
udleigh, Devon, Joseph Warner, Esq. of London, to Mary Sarah, eldest daughter of the jate 
Thomas Edwards, Esq. of Rame-place, Cornwall. 27: at Kensington, Herbert Joho Jones, 
Esq. to Mary Green, daughter of the late Archibald Armstrong, Esq. 

Feb. 1: at Kirkheaton church, the Rev. Henry Torre, Rector of Thornhill, to Sarah Cars. 
line, daughter of Sir John Lister Kaye, Bart. of Denby, near Wakefield, Yorkshire; Mr. 4, A. 
Gee, of New North-street, Red Lion-square, Solicitor, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the Rev, 

Darby, late of Shelley, in the county of Fasex. 3: Charles, son of the Rev, B.C 
Barnard, of Wiversticld, Suffolk, to Caroline, eldest daughter of R. C. Elwes, Esy. of Billing, 
Northamptonshire. 6: the Rev. Joseph Woiff, Missionary to the Jews, to the Lady Georgians 
Mary Waipole, fourth daughter of the ‘ate, and sister to the present, Earl of Orford. 8: Jobe 
Tanner, . of Speenhamland, Berks, to Mary Elizabeth, second daughter of George Nelson, 
+ ig Essex-street. 13: at Kidlestone church, William Drury Holden, Esq. to Caroline 
Es » youngest daughter of Lord Scardale. 16: at St. Andrew's church, Captain Dowse, 
Royal Artillery, to Louisa, youngest daughter of the late T. Atkins, Esq. of Ayisham, Norfolk. 


DBATIS. 


Jan. 20: at Ratisbon, aged 81, Theophilus Kuffner, Esq. 2): John, only sop of Mr. 
Francis Bryant, of High Holborn, in the 17th year of his age. 25: at his house, Islington, 
after a short illness, and in the 60th year of his age, the Rev. John Fvans, L.L. 1). weil known 
as the author of the ‘‘ Sketch of the Denominations of the Christian World,” and of numerots 
other works, which breathe the pious, liberal, and amiable spirit that characterised bis dife. 
26: Lieut. William Milner Slade, R.N. ; at his Lodge, the Rev. Septimus Coliinson, D.D. 
Provost of Queen's College, Oxford, Margaret Professor of Divinity ; at Framlingham, neat 
Norwich, the Rev. John Blankes. 28: at Totibridge Wells, Misa Elizabeth Fry, of Grow 
House, in her Sist year. 29: in her 78th.year, the Right Honorable Lady Louisa Mae 
donald, widow of the late Right Hon. Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bart. and eldest. sister of the 
Marquis of Stafford; in Dublin, the venerable Dr. Plunkett, titular Bishop of Meath, in bis 

year ; the Right Hon. James Sutherland, Lord Duffus, at an advanced age. 

Feb, 2: at Tunbridge Wells, Mr. Robert Atkins, aged 40. 4. at the Rectory, Stoke I)’Albore, 
Surrey, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Philip Valiant. 5: at Walthamstow, Samuel, third son of 
the late Peter Dobree, ~ of Beauregard, in the island of Guernsey, aged 68 ; at Rochester, 
im bis S8th year, the Rev. Dr. Law, Archdeacon of Rochester, and Rector of Westmill, Herts, 
and Easton Essex; at Merewith, in his 79th year, the Rev. William Foster Fa 
D.D. F.S.A. of Abingdon Pigotts, Cambridgeshire, Fellow of Eton College, Rector of Mert 
wyrth, Kent, and of Clewer, Berks, and one of his Majesty’s Chaplains. 6: in Half-moot- 
street, the infant son of Charles Lieven, Esq. 7: at Bath, aged 42 years, Lucy, the wife of 
John Bennet, Esq. M.P. for Wiltshire, and yp ee of the late Edmund Lamberi, Esq. & 
Boyton, in the same county. 8: in Upper Wimpole-street, Mary Anne, wife of Major-Geoe 
ral Henry Fox Calcraft. 9: at Richmond, Yorkshire, Maria Juliana, wife of Thomas Stapleton, 
Esq. of Drax, in the county of York, second daughter of Sir Robert Gerard, Bart. of G 
Lancashire; the Rev. David Middleton, Rector of Crux Easton, Hants, aged 75; at White 
hall, the — Hon. Lady Carrington ; Charles Dickinson, Esq. of Farley-bill, Berks, ma 
— an active Me strate of that county. 15: in Great Queen-strect, Westminster, Mrs. 

utherland, aged 87. 16: at Hampstead, William Gilkes, Esq. in his 61st year. 
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